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TREBLE SONG. 

‘Treasure the golden moments as they 
pass 

For Youth's a bird that flies too fast, 
alas! 

Alas! 

Treasure the rosy Dawn—tvoo soon it 
goes; 

Treasure the Morn—it fades, as fades 
the rose; 

Treasure the Noon—for 
hold 

Unstinted largess of Olympian gold: 

And treasure Afternoon—that languor- 
thing— 

lor after Afternoon comes Evening. 

And after Eve fast comes the dreadful 
Night 

The tomb of all the golden Day's de- 
light. 

Ohl, let us deck Apollo’s shrine and 
move 

His heart to give more gold. 
us love 

Thro’ Dawn, and Morn, and Noon, and 
Afternoon, 

lor Love's the loveliest thing that goes 
too soon. 

Dear Friend of all fair things that 
come and pass, 

air Love's the fleetest of them all— 
alas! 

Alas! 


it is hard to 


Oh, let 


Althea Gyles. 
The Academy. 


WHEN THE WORLD'S ASLEEP. 
When the day is past and ended, and 
the daily tasks that men did 
Have been laid aside unfinished till 

the dawn that comes too soon, 
Children, then it is the playtime of 
whatever slept by daytime, 
And the people of the darkness wake 
and live beneath the moon; 

All day, every day in London, till they 
get what they’ve begun done, 
Busy workers fill the City, hurrying 

daily to and fro, 
But when night is there, thereafter, oh, 
the ghostly sighs and laughter 
Of the folks who throng the streets 
and leave no footprints where 
they go! 


Treble Song. — When the iVorld’s Asleep. 


While the moon and the lamps are 
alight, 
And there’s none 
sight, 
Ob, what doings begin 
When the world has gone in, 
And the sun has gone out for the 
night! 


to look on at the 


For the ghosts of all the fancies, all 
the dreamings and romances, 
That throughout the day were 
penned up in the busy brains of 

en, 

Climb or break their high or low pen 
and escape into the open 

And become as good as real in the 
quiet City then; 

And the statues staid and solemn drop 
from pedestal and column, 

Stretch their stiffened limbs, and live 
and walk and talk, like me and 
you, 

And the pictures from the hoardings, 
tired of lodging on their board- 
ings, 

Move among them, loving, hating. 
just as daylight mortals do. 


And, as mists that from the sea rose. 
loving heroines and heroes 
Who are all day shut in volumes put 
away on dusty shelves, 
Youths and maidens, happy 
blithely breaking from 
covers, 
Meet, and bafiie dreadful villains 
who are roaming like themselves; 
Fays whose home for evermore is in 
the realm of fairy stories, 
Gnomes and elves, and little people 
who have made us laugh and 
weep, 
Dreams that are but empty seeming 
until we ourselves are dreaming. 
Come to life and fill the City when 
the world is all asleep. 


lovers. 
their 


When the moon and the lamps are 
alight, 
And there’s none to look on at the 
sight, 
Oh what wonders begin 
When the world has gone in, 
And the sun has gone out for the 
night! 
A. St. John Adcock. 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 





Boston. 


BOSTON. 


America. the country of contrasts, 
can show none more sudden or striking 
than that between New York and Bos- 
ton. In New York progress and con- 
venience reach their zenith. A short 
journey carries you back into the Eng- 
land of the eighteenth century. The 
traveller, lately puzzled by overhead 
railways and awed by the immensity of 
sky-scrapers, no sooner reaches Boston 
than he finds himself once more in a 
familiar environment. The wayward 
simplicity of the city has little in com- 
mon with the New World. Its streets 
are not mere hollow tubes, through 
which financiers may be hastily pre- 
cipitated to their quest for gold. They 
wind and twist like the streets in the 
country towns of England and France. 
To the old architects of Boston, indeed, 
a street was something more than a 
thoroughfare. The houses’ which 
flanked it took their places by whim or 
hazard, and were not compelled to fol- 
low a hard, immovable line. And so 
they possess all the beauty which is 
born of accident and surprise. You 
turn a corner, and know not what will 
confront you; you dive down a side 
street, and are uncertain into what cen- 
tury you will be thrust. Here is the 
old frame-house, which recalls the first 
settlers; there the fair red-brick of a 
later period. And everywhere is the 
diversity which comes of growth, and 
which proves that time is a better con- 
triver of effects than the most skilful 
architect. 

The constant mark of Boston is a 
demure gaiety. An air of quiet festivity 
encompasses the streets. The houses 
are elegant, but sternly. ordered. If 
they belong to the colonial style, they 
are exquisitely symmetrical. There is 
no pilaster without its fellow; no win- 
dow that is not nicely balanced by an- 


other of self-same shape and size. The 
architects, who learned their craft from 
the designs of Inigo Jones and Christo- 
pher Wren, had no ambition to express 
their own fancy. They were loyally 
obedient to the tradition of the masters, 
and the houses which they planned, 
plain in their neatness, are neither pre- 
tentious nor inappropriate. Nowhere 
in Boston will you find the extravagant 
ingenuity which makes New York ri- 
dliculous; nowhere will you be dis- 
turbed by an absurd mimicry of exotic 
styles; nowhere are you asked to won- 
der at mountainous blocks of stone. 
Boston is not a city of giants, but of 
men who love their comfort, and who, 
in spite of Puritan ancestry, do not dis- 
dain to live in beautiful surroundings. 
In other words, the millionaire has not 


laid his iron hand upon New England, 
and, until he come, Boston may still 
boast of its elegance. 

But the pride of Boston is Beacon 
Street, surely one among the most ma- 


jestic streets in the world. It suggests 
Piccadilly and the frontage of the 
Green Park. Its broad spaces and 
the shade of its dividing trees are of 
the natural beauty which time alone 
can confer, and its houses are worthy 
its setting. I lunched at the Somerset 
Club, in a white-panelled room, and it 
needed clams and soft-shell crabs to 
convince me that I was in a new land, 
and not in an English country-house. 
All was of another time and of a fa- 
miliar place—the service, the furniture. 
the aspect. And was it possible to 
regard the company as strange in blood 
or speech? 

The Mall, in Beacon Street, if it is 
the pride, is also characteristic of Bos- 
ton. For Boston is a city of parks and 
trees. The famous Common, as those 
might remember who beliqve that 
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America sprang into being in a night, 
has been sacred for nearly three hun- 
dred years. Since 1640 it has been 
the centre of Boston. It has wit- 
nessed the tragedies and comedies of 
an eventful history. “There,” wrote 
an English traveller as early as 1675, 
“the gallants walk with their marma- 
let-madams, as we do in Moorfields.” 
There malefactors were hanged; there 
the witches suffered in the time of their 
persecution; and it is impossible to for- 
get, as you walk its ample spaces, the 
many old associations which it brings 
with it from the past. 

It is, indeed, to the past that Boston 
belongs. No city is more keenly con- 
scious of its origin. The flood of for- 
eign immigration has not engulfed it. 
Its memories, like its names, are still 
of England, New and Old. The spirit 
of America, eagerly looking forward, 
cruelly acquisitive, does not seem to 
fulfil it. The sentiment of its beginning 
has outlasted even the sentiment of a 
poignant agitation. It resembles an old 
man thinking of what was, and turn- 
ing over with careful hand the relics of 
days gone by. If in one aspect Boston 
is a centre of commerce and enterprise, 
in another it is a patient worshipper of 
tradition. It regards the few old build- 
ings which have survived the shocks 
of time with a respect which an Eng- 
lishman can easily understand, but 
which may appear extravagant to the 
modern American. The Old South 
Meeting-House, to give a_ single in- 
stance, is an object of simple-hearted 
veneration to the people of Boston, and 
the veneration is easily intelligible. 
For there is scarcely an episode in Bos- 
ton’s history that is not connected, in 
the popular imagination, with the Old 
South Meeting-House. It stands on 
the site of John Winthrop’s garden; it 
is rich in memories of Cotton and In- 
crease Mather. Within its ancient 
walls was Benjamin Franklin chris- 
tened, and the building which stands 


Boston. 


to-day comes down to us from 1730, 
and was designed in obedient imita- 
tion of Christopher Wren. There. too, 
were enacted many scenes in the drama 
of revolution; there it was that the fa- 
mous tea-party was proposed; and 
thence it was that the Mohawks, drunk 
with the rhetoric of liberty, found 
their way to the that they 
might see how tea mixed with salt- 
water. If the sentiment be sometimes 
exaggerated, the purpose is admirable, 
and it is a pleasant reflection that, in a 
country of quick changes and historical 
indifference, at least one building will 
be preserved for the admiration of com- 
ing generations. 

It is for such reasons as these that 
an Englishman feels at home in Boston. 
He is anchored to the same past; he 
shares the same memories, even though 
he give them a different interpreta- 
tion. Between the New and Old Eng- 
land there are more points of similarity 
than of difference. In each are the 
same green meadows, the same ample 
streams, the same wide vistas. The 
names of the towns and villages in the 
new country were borrowed from the 
old some centuries ago; everywhere 
friendly associations are evoked; every- 
where are signs of a familiar and kindly 
origin. When Winthrop, the earliest of 
the settlers, wrote to his wife, “We are 
here in a paradise,” he spoke with an 
enthusiasm which is easily intelligible. 
And as the little colony grew, it lived 
its life in accord with the habit and 
sentiment of the mother country. In 
architecture and costume it followed 
the example set in Bristol or in London. 
Between these ports and Boston was 
a frequent interchange of news and 
commodities. An American in England 
was no stranger He was visiting, with 
sympathy and understanding, the home 
of his fathers. The most distinguished 
Bostonians of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury live upon the canvases of Copley, 
who, in his son, gave to England a dis- 


harbor, 
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tinguished Chancellor, and whose ¢a- 
reer is the best proof of the good rela- 
tions which bound England to her col- 
ony. Now Copley arrived in England 
in 1774, when his native Boston was 
aroused to the height of her sentimental 
fury, and he was received with ac- 
clamation. He painted the portraits of 
Lord North and his wife, who, one im- 
agines, were not regarded in Boston 
with especial favor. The King and 
Queen gave him sittings, and neither 
political animosity nor professional ri- 
valry stood in the way of his advance- 
ment. His temper and character were 
well adapted to his career. Before he 
left New England he had shown him- 
self a court painter in a democratic 
city. He loved the trappings of life, 
and he loved to put his sitters in a 
splendid environment. His own mag- 
nificence had already astonished the 
grave Bostonians, and he is described, 
while still a youth, as “dressed in a 
fine maroon cloth, with gilt buttons.” 

I have said that Boston loves relics. 
The relics which it loves best are the 
relics of England's discomfiture. The 
stately portraits of Copley are of small 
account compared to the memorials of 
what was nothing else than a civil war. 
Faneuil Hall, the Covent Garden of 
Boston, presented to the city by Peter 
Faneuil some thirty years before the 
birth of “Liberty,” is now but an em- 
blem of revolt. The Old South Meet- 
ing-House is endeared to the citizens of 
Boston as “the sanctuary of freedom.” 
A vast monument, erected a mere quar- 
ter of a century ago, commemorates the 
“Boston Massacre.” And wherever you 
turn you are reminded of an episode 
which might easily be forgotten. To 
an Englishman these historical land- 
marks are inoffensive. The dispute 
which they recall aroused far less emo- 
tion on our side the ocean than on the 
other, and long ago we saw the events 
of the Revolution in a fair perspective. 
In truth, this insistence on the past is 
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not wholly creditable to Boston's sense 
of humor. The passionate pwans which 
Otis and his friends sang to Liberty 
were irrelevant. Liberty never 
for a moment in danger, if Liberty, in- 
deed, be a thing of fact and not of 
watchwords. The leaders of the Revo- 
lution wrote and spoke as though it 
wus their duty to throw off the yoke 
of the foreigner,—a yoke as heavy as 
that which Catholic Spain cast upon 
Protestant Holland. But there was no 
yoke to be thrown off, because no yoke 
was ever imposed, and Boston might 
have celebrated greater events in her 
history than that which an American 
statesman has wisely called “the glit- 
tering and sounding generalities of nat- 
ural right.” 

However, if you would forget the 
follies of politicians, you have but to 
cross the bridge and drive to Cam- 
bridge, which, like the other Cambridge 
of England, is the seat of a distin- 
guished university. You are doubly re- 
warded, for not merely is Cambridge 
u perfect specimen of a colonial vil- 
lage, but in Harvard there breathes 
the true spirit of humane letters. Nor 
is the college a creation of yesterday. 
It is not far short of three hundred 
years ago that John Harvard, once of 
Emmanuel College in England, en- 
dowed the university which bears his 
honored name. The bequest was a 
poor £780, with 260 books, but it was 
sufficient to ensure an amiable immor- 
tality, and to bestow a just cause of 
pride upon our own university. The 
daughter, indeed, is worthy her august 
parentage. She has preserved the 
sentiment of her birth; she still wor- 
ships the classics with a constant 
heart; and the fame of her scholars has 
travelled in the mouths of men from 
end to end of Europe. And Harvard 
has preserved all the outward tokens 
of a university. Her wide spaces and 
lofty avenues are the fit abode of 
learning. Her college chapel and her 


was 
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college halls could serve no other pur- 
pose than that for which they are de- 
signed. The West, I believe, has built 
universities on another plan and to an- 
other purpose. But Harvard, like her 
great neighbor Boston, has been obe- 
dient to the voice of tradition, and her 
college, the oldest, remains also the 
greatest in America. 

Culture has always been at once the 
boast and the reproach of Boston. A 
serious ancestry and the neighborhood 
of a university are enough to ensure a 
grave devotion to the things of the 
spirit, and Boston has never found the 
quest of gold sufficient for its needs. 
The Pilgrim Fathers, who first sought 
a refuge in New England, left their 
country in the cause of what they 
thought intellectual freedom, and their 
descendants have ever stood in need 
of the excitement which nothing save 
pietism or culture can impart. For 
many years pietism held sway in Bos- 
ton. The persecution of the witches, 
conducted with a lofty eloquence by 
Cotton Mather, was but the expression 
of an imperious demand, and the con- 
flict of warring sects, which for many 
years disturbed the peace of the city, 
satisfied a craving not yet allayed. 
Then, after a long interval, came Tran- 
scendentalism, a pleasant mixture of 
literature and moral guidance, and to- 
day Boston is as earnest as ever in 
pursuit of vague ideals and soothing 
doctrines. 

But pietism has gradually yielded to 
the claim of culture. Though one of 
the largest buildings which frown 
upon the wayfarer in Boston is a tem- 
ple raised to the honor of Christian Sci- 
ence and Mrs. Eddy, literature is 
clearly the most fashionable anodyne. 
It is at once easier and less poignant 
than theology; while it imparts the 
same sense of superiority, it suggests 
the same emancipation from mere 
worldliness. It is by lectures that Bos- 
ton attempts to slake its intellectual 


thirst—lectures on everything and noth- 
ing. Science, literature, theology—all 
is pat to the purpose. The enterprise 
of the Lowell Institute is seconded by 
a thousand private ventures. The pa- 
tient citizens are always ready to dis- 
cuss Shakespeare, except when Tenny- 
son was the subject of the last 
discourse, and zoology remains attract- 
ive until it be obscured by the new- 
est sensation in chemistry. Yet the 
appetite of Boston is unglutted and in- 
satiable. Its folly is frankly recog- 
nized by the wise among its own cit- 
izens. Here, for instance, is the testi- 
mony of one whose sympathy with real 
learning is evident. “The lecture sys- 
tem,” says he, “in its best estate an 
admirable educational instrument, has 
been subject to dreadful abuse. The 
unbounded appetite of the New Eng- 
land communities for this form of in- 
tellectual nourishment has tempted 
vast hordes of charlatans and pretend- 
ers to try their fortune in this profit- 
able field. ‘The hungry sheep look up, 
and are not fed.’ The pay of the lec- 
turer has grown more exorbitant in pro- 
portion to the dilution of his mixture, 
until professional jokers have usurped 
the places once graced by philosophers 
and poets; and to-day the lyceums are 
served by a new species of broker, who 
ekes out the failing literary material 
with the better entertainment of 
musie and play-acting.” 

I am not sure whether the new spe- 
cies of broker is not better than the 
old. So long as music and play-acting 
do not masquerade in the worn-out 
duds of intellect, they do not inflict a 
serious injury upon the people. It is 
culture, false and unashamed, that is 
the terror. Now, culture is the vice of 
the intelligence. It stands to litera- 
ture in the same relation as hypocrisy 
stands to religion. A glib familiarity 
with names does duty for knowledge. 
Men and women think it no shame to 
play the parrot to lecturers, and to 
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pretend an acquaintance with books 
whose leaves they have never parted. 
They affect intellect, when at its best 
it is curiosity which drives them to 
lecture hall or institute—at its worst, a 
love of mental dram-drinking. To see 
manifest in a frock-coat a poet or man 
of science whose name is printed in 
the newspapers fills them with a fear- 
ful enthusiasm. To hear the common- 
places of literary criticism delivered 
in a lofty tone of paradox persuades 
them to believe that they also are 
among the erudite, and makes the sac- 
rifice of time and money as light as a 
wind-blown leaf. But their indiscre- 
tion is not so trivial as it seems. 
Though every man and every woman 
has the right to waste his time (or hers) 
as may seem good, something else be- 
sides time is lost in the lecture hall. 
Sincerity also is squandered in the 
gray, dim light of sham learning. and 
nobody can indulge in a mixed orgie 
of “culture” without some sacritice of 
honesty and truth. 

Culture, of course, is not the monop- 
oly of Boston. It has stretched its long 
arm from end to end of the American 
continent. Wherever you go you will 
hear, in tram or car, the facile gossip 
of literature. The whole world seems 
familiar with great names, though the 
meaning of the names escapes the vast 
majority. Now the earnest ones of the 
earth congregate in vast tea-gardens 
of the intellect, such as Chautauqua. 
Now the summer hotel is thought a 
fit place in which to pick up a smat- 
tering of literature or science, and 
there is an uneasy feeling abroad that 
what is commonly known as pleasure 
must not be unalloyed. The vice, un- 
happily, is not unknown in England. 
A country which had the ingenuity to 
dub a penny reading “university ex- 
tension,” and to send its missionaries 
into every town, cannot be held guilt- 
less. But our poor attempts at culture 
dwindle to a paltry insignificance in 
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the light of American enterprise; and 
we would no more compare the achieve- 
ment of England in the diffusion of 
learning with the achievement of the 
United States, than we would set a 
modest London office by the side of the 
loftiest sky-scraper in New York. 
America lives to do good or evil on a 
large scale, and we lag as far behind 
her in culture as in money-making. 
When I left Boston for the West, I 
met in the train an earnest citizen of a 
not uncommon type. He was im- 
mensely and ingenuously patriotic. 
Though he had never left his native 
land, and had therefore an insufficient 
standard of comparison, he was con- 
vinced that America was superior in 
arms and arts to every other part of 
the habitable globe. He assured me, 
with an engaging simplicity, that 
Americans were braver, more ener- 
getic, and richer than Englishmen; 
that, as their buildings were higher, 
so also were their intelligence and as- 
pirations. He pointed out that in the 
vast continent of the West nothing 
was lacking which the mind of man 
could desire. Where, he asked, would 
you find harvests so generous, mines 
so abundant in precious metals, facto- 
ries managed with so splendid an in- 
genuity? If wine and oil are your 
quest, said he, you have but to tap the 
surface of the munificent earth. One 
thing only, he confessed, was lacking. 
and that need a few years would make 
good. “Wait,” said he, with an as- 
sured if immodest boastfulness,—“wait 
until we get a bit degenerate, and then 
we will produce a Shakespeare”! I 
had not the heart to suggest that the 
sixteenth century in England was a 
period of birth, not of decay. I could 
only aecept his statement in awful ap- 
preciation. And emboldened by my si- 
lence, he supported his argument with 
a hundred ingeniously chosen facts. 
Ife was sure that America would never 
show the smallest sign of decadence 
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until she was tired of making money. 
The love of money was the best de- 
fence against degeneracy of every kind, 
and he gasped with simple-hearted 
pride when he thought of the millions 
of dollars which his healthy, primitive 
compatriots were amassing. But, he 
allowed, the weariness of satiety might 
overtake them; there might come a 
time when the ledger and counting- 
house ceased to be all-sufficient, and 
that moment of decay would witness 
the triumph of American literature. 
“Ben Jonson, Goldsmith, and those fel- 
lows,” he asked, “lived in a degenerate 
age, didn’t they?" assented hastily. 
How could I contradict so agreeable 
a companion, especially as he was go- 
ing, as fast as train could carry him, 
to take a rest cure? 

Such is one victim of the passion for 
culture. He had probably read nothing 
in his life save the newspapers and 
Dickens’s “American Notes.” a work 
to which he referred with the bitterest 
resentment. But he had attended lec- 
tures, and heard names, some of which 
remained tinkling in his empty head. 
To his confused mind English litera- 
ture was a period of degeneracy, one 
and indissoluble, in which certain fa- 
mous writers lived, devoting what time 
they could snatch from the practice of 
what he called the decadent vices to 
the worship of the bottle. There was 
no harm in him. He was, as the ecom- 
mon phrase has it. his own enemy. 
But he would be better employed in 
looking at a game of baseball than in 
playing with humane letters, and one 
cannot but regret that he should suf- 
fer thus profoundly from a_ vicious 
system. 

Another victim of culture comes to 
my mind. He, was from Bos- 
ton, and as his intelligence was far 
deeper than the other one’s, his un- 
happiness was the greater. I talked 
to him for a long day, and he had no 
conversation but of 


too, 


hooks. For him 


the visible world did not exist. The 
printed page was the beginning and 
the end of existence. He had read, if 
not wisely, at least voraciously, and he 
displayed a wide and profound ac- 
quaintance with modern biography. 
He had all the latest Lives at his fin- 
xer-tips. He knew where all our great 
contemporaries lived, and who were 
their friends; he had attended lectures 
on every conceivable subject; withal 
he was of a high seriousness, which 
nothing could daunt. For him, as is 
but natural, the works of Mr. Arthur 
Benson held the last “message” of 
modern literature. He could not look 
upon books as mere instruments of 
pleasure or enjoyment. He wanted 
to extract from them that mysterious 
quality called “help” by the elect of 
the lecture hall; and without the small- 
est persuasion he told me which au- 
thors had “helped” him in his journey 
through the world. Shelley, of course, 
stood first on the list, then came Walt 
Whitman, and Pater was not far from 
the top. And there was nothing more 
strange in this apostle of z.sthet- 
ics than his matter-of-fact air. His 
words were the words of a yearn- 
ing spirit. His tone was the tone 
of a statistician. Had he _ really 
read the books of which he spoke? 
Did they really “help” him in the 
making of money, which was the pur- 
pose of his life, or did they minister to 
2x soul diseased? I do not know. But 
I do know that there was a kind of 
pathos in his cold anxiety. “Plainly he 
was a man of quick perception and 
alert intelligence. And he seemed to 
have wasted a vast amount of time in 
acquiring a jargon, which certainly was 
not his own, and in attaching to books 
xn meaning and purpose which they 
have never possessed. 

Such are two widely different prod- 
ucts of the lecture hall, and it is im- 
possible not to see that. various as are 


their temperaments, they have been 
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pushed through the same mill. And 
thus we arrive at the worst vice of en- 
forced culture. Culture is, like the 
overhead railroad, a mere saviour of 
time. 

It is the tramway of knowledge 
which compels all men to travel by the 
same car, whatever may be their ul- 
timate destination. It possesses all the 
inconvenience of pleasures taken or 
duties performed in common. The 
knowledge which is sincere and val- 
uable must be acquired by each man 
separately; it must correspond to the 
character and disposition of him who 
acquires it, or it is a thin disguise of 
vanity and idleness. To what, then, 
may we attribute this passion for the 
lecture hall? Perhaps it is partly due 
to the provincialism, characteristic of 
America, and partly to an invincible 
energy. which quickens the popular 
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ambition and urges men to acquire in- 
formation as they acquire wealth, by 
the shortest route, and with the small- 
est exertion. 

Above all, culture is the mark of a 
new country, and America no doubt 
will outgrow its domination. Even 
now Boston, its earliest slave, is shak- 
ing off the yoke; and it is taking refuge 
in the more modern cities of the West. 
Chicago is, I believe, its newest and 
vastest empire. There, where all is 
odd, it is well to be thought a 
“thinker.” There, we are told, the 
elect believe it their duty “to reach and 
stimulate others.” But wherever cul- 
ture is found strange things are done 
in its name, and the time may come 
when by the light of Chicago’s brighter 
lamp Boston may seem to dwell in the 
outer darkness. 

Charles Whibley. 
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I perceive a certain clerk. Perched 
on a giant stool, he elbows a monu- 
mental desk; his absurdly short and 
spindly legs bedangle and his fidgety 
feet spurn air. In a dusty, fusty part 
of a Palladian building I discover him; 
on a torrid afternoon in eighteen bun- 
dred and—nay, the Waterloo year, let 
us say, though no rap cares he for 
Waterloo or Wellington; his hero 
Boney, if any. Pent at what he calls 
the “dry drudgery of the desk’s dead 
wood” he is totting up John Company's 
receipts from an auction of Chinese 
porcelain; «a thousand crates of it, 
lately discharged by the stout ship 
Sunderbund upon the Poplar wharves. 
He frowns at the figures before him, 
for the sales still lessen and the profit 
dwindles. Yet “By the Mass!” he 
thinks, “the Kien-lung and Kea-king 
ware is as winsome as ever!” Wit- 
ness the voucher tea-cup and saucer on 


the flat of the desk, ensamples of the 
Sunderbund’s delightful cargo. “I wish 
I might buy it all myself, for Mary!” 
thinks the clerk. 

“How folk can care for the English 
or the European stuff!” he wonders, as 
his fingers slacken on the quill—it drops 
unheeded—(I wish | could pick it up)— 
and his mind wanders off into an Es- 
say of Elia. “Mary and I keep true to 
the old. . . . We love these little. law- 
azure-tinctured grotesques, that 
float about uncircumscribed by any ele- 
ment, in this world before perspective” 
—he strokes the tea-cup. “Here's a 
young and courtly mandarin handing 
tea to a lady two miles off—see how 
distance seems to lend respect! And 
here’s the same lady, or another—for 
likeness is identity on a tea-cup—step- 
ping into a little fairy boat, moored on 
the hither side of this calm garden 
river, with a dainty mincing foot which. 


less, 
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in a right angle of incidence, must in- 
fallibly land her in the midst of a flow- 
ery mead a furlong off! ...° Reproach- 
ful of himself, he sets the cup down in 
its saucer. “Charles, vou are cheating 
the Company again!” And Elia re- 
turns to his ledgering. 

I suspect the gentle Lamb of a loyal 
grudge; a grudge against the English 
ware, supplanter of the Oriental. Else 
why should he, with whom old china 
was a passion, never put pen to paper 
with a word of praise for the native 
sort? The speciosa miracula, as he 
dubbed the out-of-drawing-and-perspec- 
tive mandarins, were they visible on 
exotic china alone? Did not the earli- 
est English porcelain reproduce them, 
with a quaint clumsiness that gave an 
added charm? I admit it is mirthful 
to think of Lamb, who hated the India 
House with zest and frankness, identi- 
fying his prejudices with a mercantile 
jealousy. But why else should he, 
good man, who could wear his snuff- 
colored smalls threadbare to have 
money for a “folio Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” a “Lionardo” print, or a 
“set of extraordinary old blue,” spend 
no shilling on the delicate Frenchy 
graces of “Chelsea,” the sturdy Eng- 
lishness of “Bow,” the “Derby” delight- 
fulness, or the superlative fitness of 
“Worcester”? He confessed himself 
“the veriest thrall to sympathies, apa- 
thies, and antipathies,’” and apathy 
may have enchained him. Or did 
he think the English wares too new 
for his adoration, delighter in the past 
that he was? Why, they were aged 
already; English soft china was not 
only old but dead in the Waterioo year. 

Long before Lamb first clerked for 
the Honorable East India Company, 
“china” as a name had ceased to stand 
for ware of Eastern or Continental ori- 
gin. Gone were the days when the 
shelves of every self-respecting British 
mansion must hold a Dresden cabaret 
and a dinner-service of “armorial” Nan- 
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kin; when every Chippendale mantel 
must uphold of Sévres vases a pair. 
John Company still retained his monop- 
oly of trade with. China, and about 
the ringing freights thus brought to 
London still lay 


the beauty and mystery of the ships 
And the magic of the sea. 


But eager crowds of merchants no 
longer fought on Thames-side for the 
costly possession of the jars, tea-equi- 
pages and “desart-dishes” which some 
tall Indiaman with drooping sails had 
just borne into the Pool. Trafficking 
English minds had seen in the immense 
and all but crazy vogue of “Nankin” 
and “Dresden” and “St. Cloud” a re- 
proach and an invitation to native inge- 
nuity; and midway of that magnificent 
century the Eighteenth—so fine to live 
in if you were somebody, so ill to exist 
in if you were not—very respectable 
quantities and qualities of English 
porcelain began to appear. But pooh! 
Elia and the “London Magazines” shall 
ignore it, new-fangled, money-making 
stuff! 

Maligned but benevolent commercial 
spirit, who shall vindicate thee? Spirit 
that through the selfish pocket leads up 
to the general good—that out of filthy 
luere alchemizes civilization. diffusing 
comfort—that multiplies amenities, 
smooths asperities, and brings to arti- 
san and burgher dainties and decencies 
the Grand Condé of Chantilly could not 
buy. We English are not a nation of 
shopkeepers for nothing, it is true; nor 
yet for our own benefit alone. Out of 
our individual gains has come a profit 
general; have we not been cheapeners. 
ecommonizers and benefactors to the 
world? Pelf, was it, that motived us’ 
Nay, not entirely and only; for a kind 
of patriotism § stirred our emulous 
breasts; ever our merchants have been 
pioneers of Empire. Trade does not 
follow our flag—it is our flag which 
follows trade. 
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In the middle third of the eighteenth 
century riches awaited Englishmen who 
should both make and sell a potware 
translucent and white. To do that 
would be only a step forward, a cumu- 
lating effort, for in the production of 
opaque and heavy crockery England 
already stood first. The pan of the 
English earthenware potter has never 
been sung, and it lies outside my 
gamut here; but not the platters of 
Delft nor the plates of Strasburg, the 
dishes of Nevers nor the lavabos of 
Rouen, could compare for fitness and 
variety with the wares of Staffordshire, 
Fulham, and Leeds. So now in porce- 
lain also to vindicate ingenious Eng- 
land! Alike against the amazing skill 


of slit-eyed barbarians and the insuffer- 
able brag of Meissen and St. Cloud! 
So now in England to do by private 
capital and native craftsmanship what 
Cosmo of Florence, Augustus of Sax- 
ony, and Louis of France had helped to 
be done by patronage and gold. 


Our truly English, independent rule- 
of-thumb attempts at that go back in 
the chronicle two hundred and fifty 
years; we were protagonists at porce- 
lain-making in the European field. I 
know it is not till “the Forty-five” that 
our earliest-dated piece of china known 
to be extant was made at Chelsea, but 
what a gem itis! What perfection al- 
ready! A little jug so exquisitely mod- 
elled, with such an alighting bee at its 
neck, and such an old faun of a goat 
at its base, that the clay of it might 
have been moulded on silver embossed 
by the orféevrerie of France. No trial 
piece by a ’prentice hand, the jug of the 
goat and bee! Be sure that the Chel- 
sea House was busy long before “the 
Forty-five.’ Some day from a dark 
and dusty old cupboard somewhere an 
ignorant hand shall fish a vessel which 
illuminati will know for the eldest 
“Chelsea” of all. 

Indeed, it is during an earlier rising, 
in 1716, when good Queen Anne, that 
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proverbial lady, is newly dead; when 
the Old Pretender is feebly challenging 
the oldest George, and 


The standard on the braes of Mar 
Is up and streaming rarely; 


that the peaceable burgesses of Lon- 
don, thinking of punt-fishing at Isle- 
worth next Sunday, are suddenly and 
absurdly invited to buy at the bookshop 
in Walbrook a “Pamphlet on the Mak- 
ing of China in England as Good as 
ever was Brought from the Indies.” 
And methinks that in this booklet a 
keen literary nose might scent the pe- 
culiar pouncet of Defoe. For consider; 
the wily Daniel had been penning 
pamphlets of all sorts since 1683— 
among them an “Essay on Projects,” 
by-the-by—and in 1716 the world was 
yet three years to wait for his first 
realistic romance. Crusoe made pots 
and pipkins out of his island clay, you 
remember, and his biographer shows 
knowledge of paste, lead-glaze, firing, 
and other technicalities; learned, I con- 
ceive, when writing for bread and the 
booksellers that account of “a try’d and 
infallible method,” of making a china- 
material by grinding up Oriental ware 
and mixing the powder into paste. 
Truly “a short way,” Mr. Defoe, but 
an expensive; and a dodge, no device, 
no native invention; out of the family 
tree of English china I prune that bas- 
tard shoot. 

But—earlier yet. Except indeed for 
the kind of porcelain which Cosmos 
potters made at Florence—oldest in 
Europe, eldest of the Occidental, is the 
kind of porcelain produced at Fulham 
in the reign of the second Charles. And 
that without royal aid or protection at 
all. First on the roll of English china- 
potters let me place the name of John 
Dwight, M. A. and B. C. L. of Ch. Ch. 
Oxon, and sometime Registrar to the 
Bishops of Chester. It was so long 
ago as 1671 that Dwight the artist. 
scholar and gentleman, took out his 
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patent for “the mysteries of transpar- 
ent earthenware commonly known by 
the names porcelaine or china.” And 
presently he produced a material which 
under the microscope can hardly be 
told from the common gray stuff of 
Nankin. For lack of a Cosmo the Mag- 
nificent this Fulham enterprise lan- 
guished, it is true; Charles Il. had no 
gold to spend on art; in 1672 he was 
lavishing a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pounds on Madame de Que- 
rouaille, beautiful hussy! Yet to-day at 
South Kensington a figure of a child 
amidst flowers and a skull—typical late 
Renaissance subject—shows what in 
his “transparent earthenware” John 
Dwight unassisted by Royalty could do. 

Dwight dies, the neglected artist's in- 
dignant sense of failure bitter with 
him to the last, no doubt; he lies in 
Fulham churchyard forgotten, while 
the seconds of a hundred and sixty 
years tick into the rearward segment 
of Time. Then a pick breaks through 
a mouldering wall at Fulham, the con- 
tents of a hidden chamber see the light 
of 1866, and from neglected shelves de- 
scendants furnish forth other works of 
the old master-hand. One of them an 
heirloom indeed; at South Kensington 
you may note its pathos—a pillowed 
figure of “Lydia Dwight, died March 3, 
1673,” the artist's little daughter reft 
away at seven years old; “if you have 
tears prepare to shed them now.” No 
Della Robbia can compare with this, 
modelled in tear-wet clay from life in 
death; from the Quakerish hooded little 
head, glazed glimmering eyes, and night- 
gowned little body at rest in pallor, Lent 
lilies clasped in the praying hands. Or 
go to Bloomsbury and there regard the 
mighty bust of Rupert the partisan, 
sumptuous in ringlet and lace and col- 
lar of St. George, but nobly masculine, 
life-breathing, sculpture indeed—the de- 
spair of modern potters. Oh streets 
and squares of London which native 
thwackers and choppers of clay have 





uglified in stone and bronze, if but 
your defacers could have learnt from 
Dwight true art or honest abstention. 
The first English porcelain potter 
was splendidly innovating and individ- 
ual, and in the arts individuality is 
surely the essential if not the all. 
Original and individualistic was to be 
the very material in which our later 
porcelain potters wrought. English 
soft china is unique and insular, in- 
digenous, racy of the soil; by the mere 
touch, by blindfold touch, you can tell 
it from Chinese or Japanese or Eu- 
ropean mainland ware. Those are 
“hard”—the English is “soft”; those are 
‘true” or “natural”’—this is fictive. 
“An ingenious and beautiful counter- 
feit”’ my neighbor Professor Church 
‘who most writes with insight, taste, 
erudition and science on it) has called 
the ware; but what creative hope, what 
noble patience in the counterfeiting! 
Quoth certain audacious English, “If 
the proper minerals don’t exist in our 
soil we'll invent ’em!” and they begin 
to search, experiment, faii with heart- 
break, and endeavor anew; not Palissy 
himself was more persistent. Many a 
moving page of biography could I write 
on these fine old fellows; for their mo- 
tives had ceased to be mercenary in 
the main. In the pride of the deviser 
and joy of the discoverer they pursued 
their quest with passion into ruin; 
“homme est un apprenti, la douleur 
est son maitre’; it was out of pains 
enormous and long travail that the 
snowy, light-shot, tender-fibred porce- 
lain of England came to the birth. 
From the days of Marco Polo almost 
to those of Captain Cook the earths for 
true-porcelain making had remained an 
“Asian mystery” to Europe; the slit- 
eyed mandarins under the glaze seemed 
to wink at the West as if with mock- 
ing secrecy, the dragons ramped as if 
the enigma to defend. In the six- 
teenth century English artificers could 
mount Nankin bowls in _ silver-gilt 
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with admirable skill, but the bowls 
themselves were beyond their craft- 
Something uncanny, some 
Orient sorcery of djinn and _fiery- 
spouting monsters, explained this 
wonderful ware to the common; the 
Tudor courtiers believed the “por- 
inger of white porselyn” and “cupp of 
green” which Queen Elizabeth treas- 
ured to be moulded in a spontaneous 
material—stuff as naturally exotic as 
diamonds or jade; and even a Lord 
Bacon had to write of “mines of porce- 
lain.” Later, when more was known, 
how clear to the British mind that 
china-clay and china-stone could exist 
in China only! The very names of kao- 
lin and petuntse told one that; not the 
Arabian nights could be more inalien- 
ably Oriental. 

But the next century and— 
hey, a wonder! The foraging and in- 
solent brains of German science have 
been at work, Béttger has dis- 
covered a china-clay and a china-stone 
in the Erzgebirge highlands, the secret 
of the Asian sphinz is become a Saxon 
mystery now. Thus rises to fame the 
ware of Dresden, true porcelain in- 
deed, of pinwire fibre and fine me- 
chanie excellence. “Dresden” crosses 
the Channel, is sold on our quays and 
sale-tables, and its parti-colored painted 
terman gentry begin to gall our Eng- 
lish potters worse than the blue man- 
darins have done. Use and wont may 
have worn the edge of Staffordshire’s 
resentment against Nankin. but shall 
a wretched little German Duchy flout 
us, too? 

There are highlands in Cornwall, as 
well as in Bohemia, but not until 1753 
will Cookworthy the Plymouth Quaker 
discover in Tregonning Hill the brother 
and sister to the stone and clay that 
Béttger dug from the Erzgebirge. 
Meanwhile, as Nature seems to have 
disinherited England of kaolin and pe- 
tuntse, what ails the English potters 
that they should not emulate the 


manship. 
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French? France also, is she not disin- 
herited? And yet since 1695 they bave 
been potting a kind of porcelain at St. 
Cloud. Frenchmen! the hereditary 
frog-eating foe. John Bull the potter 
reddens, suffocates. Yet an unpatri- 
otic nobility and gentry purchase the 
ware of St. Cloud. 

“Soft” stuff, no doubt—an imitation, 
# counterfeit, and badly done at that: 
composed of such 
chalk and marl, immixt with a 
terious “glassy frit.” But it sells. 
Come then, is there not chalk in the 
Weald and marl in Worcestershire? 
And cannot some English chemist de- 
frit’? 
Priestley as yet in Birmingham; Lon- 
don attracts such British chemists as 
exist; and that is why near London it 
is, and not in Staffordshire, that pres 
ently at Chelsea, Bow, and Limehouse, 
at Battersea, Lambeth and Greenwich, 
tentative kilns for porcelain begin to 
fume; each baking a different compost. 
for a discoverer his 
own recipe and sticks to it bull-headed; 
till bankruptcy descends in turn upon 
them all. 

So thus, out of common English min- 
erals—not kaolin and petuntse, but the 
very plebs of the hillside, chalk, sand, 
flint, marl, with gypsum, steatite and 
bone-ash added—comes into being the 
white translucent “paste” of English 
china. And out of lead, salt, nitre, 
potash, soda, smalt, and borax the 
glossy transparent “glaze.” The paste 
is the body, the complacent potters ex- 
plain; and the glaze is the skin. It is 
“soft” glaze, they confess; the use of 
too harsh a dish-clout may scratch the 
lucent surface. It is “soft” paste; the 
blade of a penknife can abrade it. 
Where at the base of cup or mug or 
bow] the rim has been ground flat and 
bare of glaze, the finger-tips feel it 
smooth and soapish. To the hand or 
lip this English china offers a warmer, 
tenderer touch than the dure and chilly 


prosaic matter as 


mys- 


vise a “glassy There is no 
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Chinese ware or Saxon. It is porous; 
colors meltingly sink into the paste, or 
“run” in the glaze and cloud it. A 
broken edge may be rough and lump- 
sugarish to the look and touch, but will 
not mark a finger-nail rubbed across it. 
In short it is gentle porcelain, friendly 
and mellow; mild, softly smooth, and 
modishly fragile. Easily it cracks, 
breaks, ruins; to handle it is an exer- 
cise in tact, to own it a discipline in 
fortitude. “Hast thou a vessel of 
earthenware?’ Epictetus the senten- 
tious counselled. ‘Then consider that it 
is of earthernware, and by consequence 
facile and obnoxious to be broken. 
Therefore be not so void of reason as 
to anger or grieve thyself when break- 
ing comes to pass.” Obvious and trite, 
but truer still of English soft porcelain! 
To-day it is garnered in locked cabinets 
by doting collectors, and by dealers 
amorous of what they sell, who dust it 
themselves, with caution infinite; yet 
somewhere every hour, I think, some 
piece goes crashing down. ‘Treasure 
your Chelsea figure or your Worcester 
bowl as you may, it is a thing of 
beauty which cannot be a joy for ever; 
“facile and obnoxious to be broken,” it 
will crack, it will shatter at last. 

And it can never be renewed—each 
nullified piece leaves the remnant rarer; 
in that resides part of the charm. One 
might riddle and mix plebeian earths 
again, and thrice through sieves strain 
out a delicate white compost, and from 
that courteous and consenting paste 
mould a Derbyish figure or a Worces- 
terish bowl; artistic forgers in France 
and Germany have done it, indeed. 
But call me a rogue if to an enlight- 
ened eye the deftest copy could ever 
bear the look which a hundred and fifty 
years of the chymic action of air have 
given the real identical! The fabrique 
is irrecoverable, and I am glad of it; 
how else should each treasure rest, an 
unrepeatable dainty bequeathed from 
the past, like the glow of a Varley 
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landscape or the powdery haze of a 
pastel by Quentin de la Tour? 

As I write, my left hand holds a 
Chelsea “large boy,” one of the hun- 
dred “Cupids for desart” which the 
sale at the Chelsea House in 1754 sent 
forth to grace the dessert on Georgian 
dining-tables. When the cloth was 
drawn these dainty little lads were 
marshalled in fours upon the gleaming 
mahogany, Jeames and Tummas set- 
ting them gently down to guard the 
Chelesa fruit-baskets in the centre. 
This boy of mine (for I have come to 
regard him paternally) is a cherubical 
little fellow four inches tall, with 
rounded limbs and a complexion “fairer 
than the lap where Venus lulled Asca- 
nius”’; I dare say none of Romney’s 
beauties could truly boast such a milk- 
white skin, so tinged with rose, not 
rouge. All under the incomparable 
sheen and radiancy of the pellucid 
“Chelsea” glaze, an amicable puerile 
visage pouts out, below hair that is 
(appropriately in a Cupid) hued like the 
wing of Venus’ courser the dove. 
Around the chubby. feet, and wreathed 
in a sash upon him, hip to shoulder, 
flowers bloom that no botanist can rec- 
ognize; moly, may be, or asphodel ce- 
lestial. Abrupt and inconsequent from 
the rear of the sash a wisp of a waist- 
cloth winds about him, his only cover- 
ing. Hence he is shy; but he is 
friendly, his pose and air convey an 
amicable mien. Ob, a golden lad, in- 
deed—or rather, a silvern! But look, a 
crack has severed his left biceps, in 
life he certainly would drop his wood- 
land burden—the doves in the nest 
he holds have been decapitated and 
de-winged; half the greenery at 
his heels is desiccated; his  tub- 
bings and scrubbings hav2 scratched 
his complexion—the old boy has been 
in the wars! Does he hate the bright 


jail of my cabinet, and long to mirror 
himself with his brothers in Georgian 
But his fellow Cu- 


mahogany again? 
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pids are gone, with the Georgian fair 
and gallant—“golden lads and girls 
all must, as chimney-sweepers, come to 
dust.” Yet he lasts, so far—old-young 
aus he is, old-young as he was before 
my great grandsire was a baby; and 
who shall bother him by a birth of to- 
day? When Machin Chose the pur- 
blind, the blinkard, the ever-cheated, 
came hastening to me proudly to show 
his purchased brace of forgeries, I had 
but to put my “large boy” beside them 
to send him confounded away. 

So a word to all forgers of English 
soft china (for they read whatever is 
printed about the ware)—‘Messieurs, 
‘tis vain—Herren, ‘tis futile! The look, 
the air, the scratches of the scythe of 
Time as well as the scrape of the fin- 
ger-nail on the paste, discomfit you. 
You may swelter like your furnaces, 
you may pother like your kilns, but 
never shall you get your imitative 
stuff quite right. How should you? 
Each pottery had its secret recipe, and 
each potter his own rule-of-thumb; do 
you suppose those leather-aproned old 
fellows mixed their clays by the 
weighed ounce, and their bone-ash by 
the pennyweight? Not they! A hand- 
ful of this, a snuff-pinch of that; the 
experienced guess, the happy knack, 
the luck of chance—that was how a 
Francis Thomas at Chelsea, a Thomas 
Frye at Bow, an Andrew Planché at 
Derby, and a John Lyes at Worcester 
concocted. And that was how the 
pastes came to vary so, in body and 
texture, in harder softness or softer 
hardness, in whiteness or creaminess, 
in weight. All you seem to have 
learned about it, and all you can imi- 
tate, is that the body of English old 
porcelain was ‘soft.’ Soft? Just so 
is Mendelssohnian music soft; but hear 
a Paderewski! Messieurs and Herren, 
go to.” 

Soft are the hues of it, also, soft as 
the skies of Spring. Into the tender 
old welcoming substance the colors 
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sunk with sweet attinity, marrying the 
milky clay with certainty of long life 
together, if hand of scullery-maid but 
spared; the dish-cloth scratches to be 
aus the wrinkles which mark a comely 
old face with the map of a life, and 
the abraded gilding as the thin-worn 
nuptial ring of Darby’s Joan. Calm 
smoothness, unfrozen snowiness, chas- 
tened color, here; yonder, an _ icy 
haughty brightness. On the hard glaze 
otf “Dresden” and “Sévres” the enam- 
els curd and lie congealed, unpenetrat- 
ing, flat, not lustrous; apathy if not 
antipathy between them and the por- 
celain, like cat and dog on the same 
hearthrug, the only nexus a quiescent 
slumber. But in cups of “Chelsea” 
and saucers of “Swansea” translucency 
and hue combine, as in the petals of a 
rose. Oh exquisite rich softness— 
Delia's lip! Oh liquid trembling light 
her pitying eye. 

The pen grows lyrical, and with 
cause, for English old china steps at 
last to her throne, the queen and bride 
of Keramos. In Paris to-day illu- 
minati hunt and pay for pdte tendre as 
if it were gem-set gold. Good souls, 
they have wearied of the rigid perfec- 
tion and engine-turned finish of their 
faultily faultless “‘Sévres,’”’ and they 
hanker after a porcelain more gentle 
and whimsical, more peccable and per- 
sonal—their “Chantilly,” their “St. 
Cloud”— that makes a warmer, a more 
homely appeal. Yet their best in that 
kind is but so-so, compared with our 
Chelsea or Derby, our Bow or our 
Worcester, our Swansea and—climax— 
Nantgarw. ... “Messieurs and Her- 
ren, to pronounce that last name il- 
lustrious, you give it three syllables 
that rhyme with kangaroo.” ... True 
it is, I allow, that we borrowed from 
France in our beginnings—that Chel- 
sea imported French limners, that per- 
haps the earliest modeller at Derby 
was a Frenchman, that a Frenchman 
first painted the “Lowestoft” rose. 
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But, forthsooth, what of that? We 
borrowed from borrowers. I could 
draw a family-tree of china decoration 
-two trees, indeed—the one with its 
roots in the Orient, the other growing 
from Saxon soil. As for the first, all 
Europe copied the blue and white man- 
darins, tea-ladies, and dragons; for the 
other, ‘twas Hannong of Dresden who 
carried the into France. The 
“Lowestoft” bloom was but struck 
from the Strasburg variety, and cer- 
tainly never was roseate blossom less 
like a rose. But our English flower is 
of Nature herself: William Billingsley 
first took that rose from her garden at 
Derby; it bloomed at Nantgarw, Swan- 
sea, and Coalport indigenous, as much 
nnd peculiarly English as the Worces- 
ter paste or the Chelsea glaze. And 
with it what blossom of the ceramic 


seed 


can compare? 

The ground-colors also! Around the 
dazzling white panels or “reserves” 
within which the flowers and birds 
were limned in England, what noble 
broad enamels spread! “Sévres” and 
“Dresden” themselves were fain to 
copy her claret hue from ‘‘Chelsea.” 
And think of the Worcester lapis-lazuli, 
salmon, and powder-blue:; the Lowe- 
stoft carmine; the Derby apple-green 
and yellow; the cobalt of Longton 
Hall; the Coalport lake and the Devon- 
port purple! To the color-sense and 
impressionist eye a cabinet of this old 
ware—“infinite riches in a little room” 
—gives the delight of a riot of hues, 
Turneresque; for Time has brushed-in 
the half-tones, the chymic action of 
light and air has softened crudity, 
chastening the primaries; and the play 
of shine and shadow on the reticulated 
glazes gives the rest. 

The tea-ware pleases me most, for 
Thea Bohea is the true family-tree of 
porcelain; but for the “shrub divine” 
there might have been no call for sub- 
limated vessels that could give the bev- 
erage no tang. Because of tea-infu- 
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the Orient drank out of china 
while Europe still swigged at the 
leather bottel. ‘Tea civilized us at last; 
pewter and wood might be good enough 
vesels for ale, but even earthenware 
mugs could not serve the nice for 
tine liquors; Ronsard decried them for 
wine: 


sion 


Mais contemplons de combien tu: sur- 
passes, 
Verre gentil, ces monstrueuses tasses. 


Crystal was the ware for Ronsard’s 
libations; but only the half-barbaric 
Russian can drink tea out of 
Ronsard bad been dead three-quarters 
of a century when Pepys wrote “I did 
send for a cup of tea, a Chinese drink, 
of which { had never drunk before’; 
John Company, that had brought the 
China drink to London, had brought 
the china vessels too. From the first 
tea felt at home in England; in that 
we are the Western Chinese; but what 
had Germany, what had France, to do 
with tea? The making of cups and 
saucers at Meissen and Vincennes was 
the flattest of piracy, the most nation- 
ally needless; what palate had the Teu- 
ton or the Gaul for tea? To this day 
you shall see a Frenchman who feels 
unwell degust with nausea the insipid 
brew he calls “thé”; just as our great- 
grandams with the vapors drank camo- 
mile. It was here that tea and teacups 
took out letters of naturalization. 
“You must understand that there is no 
xood tea to be had anywhere but in 
London” Madame du Boccage in 1750 
wrote home to Rouen. 

Not the chimney vases and statuettes. 
therefore, but the tea-table cups and sau- 
cers, jugs and basins, are the charac- 
teristic pieces of English old porcelain; 
a systematic collector (that contradic- 
tion in terms, that logician among fan- 
tastic hobby-riders) might wel! confine 
his acquisitions to those delicate old 
toys for service in the mittened hands 
of the Georgian fair. When ladies paid 


glass. 
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several crowns a pound for tea they 
were content to pay several pounds 
for “Crown Derby” from which to 
drink the infusion. Till Staffordshire 
hardened and cheapened it fine English 
china was never to be had for a song. 
Doctor Johnson goes to “drink tay” 
with Mrs. Thrale, and at his eleventh 
cup berates the foolish costliness of 
“chaney.” He smacks the table, mak- 
ing the saucers ring. “Ma’am, on my 
journey from Lichfield I visited the 
Derby pottery, and I protest I could 
have vessels of silver, of the same size, 
as cheap as what are made of porce- 
lain there.” Delighting in her Worces- 
ter tea-set—blue with glints of red and 
gold—Mrs. Thrale sits smiling at the 
rusty economist. The pride of those 
charming old hostesses in their “equi- 
pages,” in ante-five o’clock days 
tea was drunk to a ceremonial! Their 
personal care of it, though they could 
not know what value was to accrue! 
In 1908 a Worcester tea coffee 
“equipage,” scale-blue with panels of 
exotic birds and the square mark, was 
sold at Sotheby’s for seven hundred 
guineas. How Doctor Johnson’s shade 
near by in Fleet Street would growl! 

So “Where's your Wuliy Shakes- 
peare noo?” say I to the Green Vaults, 
and the pompous Musée in the green 
French valley where embattled Saxons 
eame; at tea and tea-ware we van- 
quish. But not in these alone. Set a 
Chelsea figure beside a Meissen group, 
and at once a puerile toyishness and a 
rococo vulgarity in the German moulds 
become apparent. I must not go so far 
as to say that Grand-Ducal Germany, 
like the Kaiser’s realm to-day, was de- 
void of the very sense of art.—it is 
perhaps an Elian prejudice which 
makes me long to say something almost 
as sweeping; but the “figurines de 
Saxe” at the best were superior “orna- 
ments for mantel-pieces,” and empty 
of artistic feeling. S@vres in that cen- 
tury erred by the other excess; her 
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statuettes were glacial and painfully- 
perfect porcelain imitations of classical 
statuary, undersized. They repel me, 
as do those excellent small copies of 
famous great pictures which elderly 
plain spinsters with great industry in 
the Louvre and the Uffizi so carefully 
produce; the breath of individual art 
was never in their nostrils, they were 
always vwsthetically dead. Bacon and 
Nollekens and Roubiliac modelled for 
“Bow” and “Chelsea,” I know, and had 
the Saxe” for iuspira- 
tion; but the Bow and Chelsea figures 
were individualistic and original in 
spite of that, and quaintly dainty into 
the bargain. Also they are homely and 
honest. they do not make pretence or 
The Bow figure of Kitty 
Clive looks what it was, a clay model 
from the thumb-stroke, instinct 
and life-breathing, not a_ chiselled 
statue in small. Art should fit itself 
to its material, surely; the art of the 
Sévres figures did not. There is also 
a fitness of niche and surroundings; 
place me the “Flying Mereury” where 
Stevenson saw a copy of it, in the open 
at Griimewald, “tiptoe in the twilight 
of the stars’; I do not want a Sévrean 
Venus de Milo on a console. Give me 
2 metal Perseus of Cellini, if I 
have its miniature: give me (in things 
little) the Derby biscuit figures of the 
Boy with the Dog—of the Georgian 
youth who sextons the dead bird, and 
the Pamela damsel who bewails it; I 
do not want an Apollo Belvidere in 
crockery. Such, Messieurs de Sévres 
and Herren of Meissen, is my wretched 
taste, 

I—my—me!—how wise was the china- 
loving clerk of Leadenhall Street to 
merge and hide Charles Lamb in Elia! 
How free what he would have called 
an Elias makes the pen! One cannot 
pen on porcelain without ringing out 
of it the personal note. 

China’s the passion of his soul, 
A cup, a plate, a dish. a bowl! 


“figurines de 


pretension. 


fresh 


must 
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That was sung of Horace Walpole, 
most personal and individual of letter- 
writers, read almost wholly now for 
the personal note. A Worcester vase, 
au Chelsea beaker delighted him; but I 
dare say he admired the jars of Kutani, 
the urns of Sévres and the “real lace”’- 
fringed figures from Dresden as much. 
Let us permit each other our amiable 
egoisms in taste. I don’t know why 
1 should jeer at a china “George IIL. 
in a Vandyke dress, leaning on an al- 
tar.” | stood before a coilection of 
“Worcester” which an enthusiast had 
lent to a provincial art-gallery. Said 
another bystander near, “That covered 
chocolate-cup cost him sixty pounds! 
What how ridiculous! If / 
could would be medieval 
wooden Gogs and Magogs 
And I have heard of 
x man who possesses — thirty-eight 
grandfather's clocks! Why not? Why 
jeer? Cannot we be catholic in these 
things? Myself. could I contrive it, 
would I not collect Romanesque cathe- 
drals and Renaissance chateaux? 
Would I not displace, set down in Eng- 
land, line with cabinets of porcelain, 
hang with early English water-color 
drawings, and inhabit, the Chateau da’ 
Azay? 

Let my pen repent. With the wilful, 
planchette-like, bit-between-the-teethish, 
runaway habit of a pen that every 
writer knows, it has written hard 
things about hard “Sévres”; though the 
French was once a ware magnificently 
beautiful, sumptuously fine, 1 will go 
to Hertford House again and do pen- 
ance of admiration; I will recant, I will 
confess that I have wot been catholic in 
these things. But flatly do I refuse to 
admire the current twentieth-century 
“Sévres” that is hot from the oven, a 
new and indigestible bread; and like- 
wise [ pass from sympathy into apathy, 
nnd then into antipathy, when I thread 
in thought the course and transition 
which English china-making took a cen- 


waste, 
collect it 
images.” 
were fis fancy. 
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tury ago. About the year 1800 Josiah 
Spode the younger set himself to “im- 
prove” English soft porcelain. He did 
it with a vengeance—he “improved”’ it 
out of existence; he mixed an odious 
unfeeling substance called felspar into 
his paste, and English soft china 
fainted, gasped. gave up the ghost. 
For when Staffordshire began to mix 
true porcelain, the “beautiful and in- 
genious counterfeit” began to die. 
Happily some remnants of it live, and 
ure liveable with today. Though 
Bloomsbury and South Kensington, Bel- 
gravia and county mansion house it in 
marble halls, better it suits the corner- 
cupboard and the chimney-breast. 
Something hearth-like, something dog- 
like, about its mute companionship and 
homely friendliness. It is so human 
and Adamic; framed of such stuff as 
we ourselves inhabit awhile—not iron 
nor brass, nor kaolin, but dust, the 
common general dust; it shares our 
mortality, though it exceeds our span. 
Shades of old English porcelain-potters, 
once so busy thumping your dough of 
clay, do ye visit your chipped and tar- 
nished baked wares o’ midnights, in the 
narrow long gallery at South Kensing- 
ton, in the little antechamber at 
Bloomsbury? Wringing immaterial 
hands at sight of the mischief Time has 
wrought? I dream you do. Dust to 
dust, heart’s ashes reincorporate—was 
this what ye lived for, toiled for. 
starved and died for, a handful of 
white dust shut in a case of glass? 
The ignorant pass heedless, and the 
Philistine jeer. But a few elect shall 
honor ye—now and again a sonnet, an 
article, shall laurel your brows. Though 
ye worked in “such stuff as dreams are 
made on,” mortal dreams, and therefore 
frail and transient—though but a tithe. 
a hundredth, of your deeds succeeded 
or remain—you sought to embody use 
in beauty, to elevate the common and 
amend the coarse. There lies the high 
appeal in what you did; for that the 
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Great Potter smiles, fraternal. He 
knows of “the potter tempering soft 
earth,” and that “what is the use of 
either sort the potter is the judge.” 


The Cornhill Magazine. 
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And shall not He your defects assoil, 
who works Himself—so often with such 
apparent failure—in “the precious por- 
celain of human clay”? 

J. H. Yoxall, M.P. 





AMELIA AND THE DOCTOR. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE Goop HEALTH OF Miss VERA AND 
ILL HEALTH OF THE COLONEL. 


The Colonel had begun to show the 
infirmities of age a good deal even 
by the time that he returned to 
take up his permanent residence in 
Barton. Many years of service in In- 
dia as a young mar no doubt were tell- 
ing on him more now that he was no 
longer young than at the time. Per- 
haps the inevitable contrast between the 
young girl and the old man made us 
more quick to observe the change than 
we should have been otherwise, but 
when attention once was directed to it 
we could not help remarking that dur- 
ing the past year or two he had become 
more bent in form, less active and vig- 
orous in step, and less pleasant and 
alert in conversation. 

For a while after his granddaughter 
came to live with him his nature had 
seemed to be made softer and more 
gentle by her presence. But now it 
was as if that influence were past and 
spent. With his own grandchild, and 
even with other children, he was still 
very gentle and tender, but perhaps 
this very tenderness towards them 
made it more difficult not to notice that 
he had lost again, as it seemed, all his 
lately acquired geniality and kindliness 
towards grown-up people. Even his 
habitual courtesy appeared at times to 
forsake him. Miss Carey told us, with 
her ever-ready charity, that she was 
quite sure the Colonel was feeling his 
Indian liver. (It was most curious that 


she certainly would not have ventured 
to make mention of such an organ, espe- 
cially as belonging to one of the other 
sex, without the geographical adjective 
before it, but the pre-addition seemed 
to remove from it all indelicacy.) Her 
diagnosis was based on the fact that 
the Colonel, for the first time in her 
long acquaintance with him, had de- 
clined quite brusquely to give her any 
financial assistance for one of her poor 
people in the village. 

“Very possibly he may have had his 
reasons,” Miss Carey said. “And if so 
I have no doubt that they were good 
ones, but I am very much afraid he is 
not quite the thing. I wonder whether 
it would be possible to persuade him to 
see Dr. Charlton.” 

Having made up our minds that the 
Colonel was unwell, it followed natu- 
rally that we desired for him the con- 
sequence which seemed almost neces- 
sary in Barton, that he should see Dr. 
Charlton; but we were quite at a loss 
to know how to bring the suggestion to 
his notice. The Colonel was not the 
kind of man to allow himself to be per- 
suaded easily, and still retained some 
of his old dislike of Dr. Charlton as a 
sceptic and a Radical, although recent 
events had taught him to do justice 
to the doctor's goodness of heart, and 
devotion to his patients. But though 
the Colonel had never enjoyed robust 
health during all his stay in Barton, it 
had been noticed that he never had 
called for a doctor's services. Such re- 
turns of Indian fever as now and again 
attacked him, he met by doses of qui- 
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nine which he administered to himself, 
and the only person whom he permitted 
to attend to his needs in these times of 
sickness was his old soldier servant, 
who had been with him for many years. 
Finding that we were quite unable to 
devise any expedient which seemed at 
all likely to meet with success, Miss 
Carey proposed that we should confide 
our fears to Dr. Charlton himself and 
ask him what course he thought the 
best. 

“Tll, madam!” the doctor replied, 
when Miss Carey spoke to him. “Of 
course the man is ill—yellow as a guinea, 
lean as a rail—the best hope for 
him is that he’s so dry that a microbe 
couldn’t pick a meal off him. But as 
for looking him over and finding out 
whether anything special’s the matter 
just at this particular moment, why 
that’s another matter. He can’t abide 
me, you know, Amelia—natural enough, 
I should be very 
I can’t 


of course, isn’t it? 
much surprised if he could. 
abide myself very often. But as for 
looking him over, Amelia, you can’t 
very well go and stethoscope a man 
and listen to his heart and the rest of 
it against his will, can you?” 

“Certainly not, Richard,’ Miss Carey 
agreed. “I hope you will not think I 
want to be unreasonable, but I thought 
it just possible that you might be able, 
by the exercise of a little tact, you 
know, to persuade him——” 

“Amelia, Amelia,” the doctor said, in- 
terrupting her with a humorous grav- 
ity, “you are really going too far. 
There is very little I cannot listen to 
from you, but when you begin to speak 
as if I had such a quality about me as 
a faculty for tact! Well—I will do 
what you wish—that is to say, I will 
try. I may or may not be able to man- 
age it. The man looks, as you say, 
very far from well.” 

It is very probable that a doctor's 
conscience becomes after a while rather 
case-hardened to the perpetration of 


the Doctor. 


what are sometimes called pious 
frauds. Certainly Dr. Charlton’s con- 
science must have been very docile to 
permit him to employ the means by 
which he succeeded in carrying out 
Miss Carey’s suggestion, for he had 
the audacity to tell the Colonel that he 
was a little uneasy about Miss Vera’s 
appearance, and to ask if he might call 
to listen to her lungs. Miss Vera, as all 
of us were agreed, looked the very pic- 
ture of what a beautiful and healthy 
young lady should look, and the Colo- 
nel said as much in answer to the doc- 
tor’s request, frowning at him the 
while as if he would like to order him 
to the guardroom. But the doctor was 
not at all the kind of person to be 
easily intimidated. He stuck to his 
guns, if one may pursue the military 
metaphor, and argued that this appear- 
ance of abounding health was the very 
thing that made him apprehensive—that 
lovely coloring so often went with del- 
icacy, and so on. In short, he adopted 
Miss Carey’s suggestion, that he should 
comport himself with tact in the nego- 
tiations, far more successfully and thor- 
oughly than she might have supposed 
him capable of doing, though it is to be 
admitted that along with the tact 
which she had advised he found it nec- 
essary to employ a barefaced deceit 
which she would most certainly have 
condemned. 

The argument which the doctor em- 
ployed was of the kind which it is im- 
possible for any one not in the medical 
profession to withstand. The Colonel, 
with an ill grace, replied that he would 
be very pleased if the doctor would 
make an appointment to see his grand- 
daughter, looking the while as if 
searcely any proposal could give him 
less pleasure; and the doctor, saying 
that he had a good deal of work on his 
hands for the moment, made an ap- 
pointment for the next day but 
one. 

He explained to Miss Carey that his 
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motive in not making the appointment 
for the same or the following day was 
that the warning might have time to 
sink well into the Colonel's mind, and 
dispose him to take a serious view of 
the visit. 

“Poor man,” Miss Carey exclaimed. 
“He will suffer so much anxiety.” 

“That is precisely what I wish,” Dr. 
Charlton answered. “He will suffer 
much anxiety; and he will be so greatly 
relieved, after my examination, when I 
tell him that no shadow of cause for 
anxiety remains, that he will be ready 
to let me punch him and pull him about 
in any way I like. That is my hope at 
least. Besides, he will have all the 
immense pleasure of hearing me admit 
that in my fears about Miss Vera I 
was entirely wrong. Nothing, Amelia, 
makes a man (or a woman either for 
that matter) so disposed to be friendly 
and amenable to another as that other’s 
admission that he has been entirely 
wrong. It is an admission that opens 
the door into the human heart at once. 
By-the-bye, do you suppose the Colonel 
has a heart?” 

“He has a very kind heart, Richard,” 
Miss Carey said, with confidence, “It is 
not until the other day that I have ever 
appealed to him in vain for one of my 
poor people.” 

The doctor thought a moment. Then 
he said: “I am not at all sure, Ame- 
lia, that that is not a symptom of his 
complaint. But,” he added hastily, as 
if he did not wish to be questioned as 
to what he meant by this, “it was not 
about the Colonel’s kindness that I 
meant to ask you when I asked 
whether he had a heart. My fear is 
that it is not quite a sound organ. But 
I will see. I will do my best, and I 
will report.” 

The doctor made a very great show 
of applying his stethoscope with an air 
of grave anxiety to Miss Vera’s lungs, 
and performed the whole of the trouble- 
some ceremonial with which most peo- 
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ple are quite as familiar as they care to 
be. Miss Vera herself had regarded 
the performance with a good deal of 
amusement. When her grandfather 
told her that the doctor was coming to 
sound her lungs she thought at first 
that he was joking, and when she found 
that he was serious she was more sur- 
prised than she ever remembered to 
have been before, and while the Colo- 
nel’s fears for her increased, as the 
doctor had told Miss Carey that they 
would, as the moment for the examina- 
tion drew near, Miss Vera herself 
would not be induced to be at all 
alarmed as to the result. As soon as it 
was concluded she looked into the doc- 
tor’s face with a smile. The doctor 
responded to her with a rather guilty 
smile in answer. She laughed, and he 
began to laugh too, and in a moment 
they were as excellently amused as if 
they had been doing or saying some- 
thing very witty. 

“I am happy to be able to tell you, 
my dear young lady,”’ Dr. Charlton said, 
as soon as he could find breath for a 
word, “that you have as fine and 
healthy a set of organs in your body 
as any young woman could wish.” 

“Well, Dr. Charlton,” Miss Vera re- 
plied, “I almost think I could have told 
you that. May I ask what it was that 
could possibly have made you think 
that I was not well?” 

The question recalled the doctor to 
the serious purpose of his visit. He 
thought that he could do no better than 
take Miss Vera into his confidence; and 
as soon as she knew that it was her 
grandfather’s health that was really 
in question, she was very far more 
frightened than she had been on her 
own account. 

As the doctor went downstairs the 
Colonel came out of his sitting-room to 
meet him. He had been keeping the 
door ajar in order that he might hear 
the doctor as he came down, and could 
scarcely wait for him to be seated be- 
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fore asking him anxiously how he 
found his grandchild. 

The doctor said that his heart ached 
for the distress he had been so guilty 
in causing. He was delighted to be 
able to relieve it. “You need not have 
the least anxiety, not the very slightest. 
Miss Vera is perfectly well, perfectly 
healthy.” 

Then the Colonel asked a question 
which the doctor found very humorous 
at the time—it was only later that its 
pathos struck him—‘“You do not think,” 
he said, “that she seems to have been 
at all underfed?”’ 

“By heavens, no,” replied the doctor, 
with a hearty laugh. “I never in my 
life saw a young woman who appeared 
better nourished or to do more thor- 
ough justice to her food. I think it is 
rather yourself, Colonel,” he added, 
“that seems as if his food did not make 
all the tissue and blood for him that it 
ought to make. What do you drink?” 

The Colonel flushed a little; but per- 
haps he reflected that a doctor has a 
kind of license to ask questions which 
would be very impertinent if any but 
a medical man asked them, for he an- 
swered quite gently, “It is several 
weeks since I have drunk anything but 
water.” 

“Great mistake, Colonel, great mis- 
take,” said the doctor, “giving up at 
your age the habit of a_ lifetime. 
Most lowering, too. I am sure you re- 
quire support. Let me feel your pulse.” 

When a doctor, even if you have not 
called him in, asks you to give him 
your pulse to feel, or to show your 
tongue, it almost seems as if one would 
be guilty of a discourtesy if one did 
not obey the demand. The Colonel, at 
all events, with whom the instinct of 
obedience to orders perhaps was pro- 
fessionally strong, did not hesitate to 
comply, and gave his wrist to the doc- 
tor without a word. 

“Feeble,” said the doctor, when he 
had held it the prescribed time, “feeble 
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and intermittent. Wants feeding up. 
Tell you what it is, Colonel,” he went 
on, turning on him. “Unless you take 
great care of yourself Miss Vera will 
be losing something that is just as im- 
portant to her as her health. She will 
lose her grandfather.” 

The doctor’s manners were not what 
we understood to be the manners of 
Courts, but now and again he certainly 
showed the address of a diplomatist. 
He had touched the right note here. 
The Colonel] did not respond to it for a 
moment. For a moment he sat silent, 
balancing pros and cons of action in his 
mind. Finally he put out a bony, yel- 
low hand and laid it over the doctor’s, 
which rested on the table. The action 
struck the doctor as a kind of caress, 
and probably the years since the Colo- 
nel had made such an advance to any 
one except his granddaughter were 
very many. Then he said, “Doctor, I 
am in great trouble.” 

The doctor said nothing, but the Colo- 
nel cannot have taken his silence for 
lack of sympathy, for he went on im- 
mediately, “I think you are an honest 
man.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” said 
the doctor drily. 

“You are right to thank me,” the Colo- 
nel answered, not noticing the doc- 
tor’s irony. “It is a compliment, and a 
high one. How high, I seem to have 
been learning only lately.” 

“Yes?” the doctor said 
atively. 

“Yes, I have been a fool, a sad fool. 
The trouble has been all of my own 
seeking. That is the worst part of it. 
I have been a fool, and I seem to have 
been learning how many of my fellow 
beings are knaves. If I had only 
known it sooner so much trouble might 
not have arisen.” 

“One of my favorite maxims,” said 
the doctor, “is that the lowest estimates 
of human nature are the result of in- 
trospection. But there are, of course, 
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exceptions, and I am not surprised that 
your case should be one of them. 
What have you been doing—specula- 
tion?” 

“Speculation—yes,”’ the Colonel said, 
with a groan. “I did not do it for my 
own sake—I may say that truly. Un- 
til Vera came to live with me I had 
plenty. It was only a little, to be 
sure, but it was enough. Then, when 
Vera came I began to fear a pinch. We 
could manage quite comfortably, but 
there was not a great deal to spare; 
and what I thought about was after- 
wards—after I am gone. I wanted to 
leave her well provided for then. That 
was what led me into it. What is to 
become of her now I really hardly 
know—lI hardly can bear to think. You 
see, my pension ends with my death, 
and there is very little left besides, ow- 
ing to my folly. I need hardly say,” 
the Colonel added quickly, “that I am 
telling you all this in confidence, the 
strictest confidence.” 

“Naturally,” the doctor said. — 
should have understood that without 
your saying so.” 

“Even one’s best friends disappoint 
one,” the Colonel resumed. “I had a 
friend, a brother officer, to whom I 
lent a hundred pounds some years ago. 
He was hard put to it then. I happen 
to know he is quite well off now. 
Twice lately I have written to him say- 
ing that our circumstances are re 
versed, that I am the one now that is 
hard up, while he is pretty well to do, 
and asking for the repayment of the 
loan; but I can get no answer to the 
letter—not even a line of regret to say 
that he is unable for the moment to 
pay, or anything of that kind. It is 
very curious. It almost looks to me—- 
I hardly like to say it—as if he was 
reluctant to write such a letter for 
fear of committing himself. It would 
look like an acknowledgment that he 
owed me the money, and perhaps he 
does not want to make such an ac- 
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knowledgment. It is a horrid thing to 
say, is it not?” the Colonel asked, ap- 
pealing to the doctor. “That I could 
ever have such a suspicion of an old 
friend shows me how much I have 
changed (and how much for the worse) 
in my judgments on my fellow-men. lL 
hardly know myself, doctor.” 

“And what do you propose to do 
about the loan? Do you propose to let 
the fellow keep the money?” the doc- 
tor asked. “Have you no form of ac- 
knowledgment at all that it is due?” 

The Colonel shook his head. “I have 
learnt better now,” he said. “At that 
time | believed in my fellow-man. I 
have no means of enforcing the pay- 
ment, have 1?” 

“Certainly not, if you have nothing to 
show that it is due and he chooses to 
deny it; but I should hardly think that 
he will care to do that. I know what 
I should do if I were you. If he will 
not answer your letter asking for re- 
payment of the loan of the hundred I 
should write and say, "With regard to 
that two hundred pounds that I lent 
you a while ago’—and so on. I think 
that would probably get an answer out 
of him to say that it was not two hun- 
dred, but one hundred. You see, if 
you registered a letter with a statement 
like that in it, and showed it to some- 
hody before you sent it, to support your 
evidence if it came into court, it would 
be rather strong testimony, if he did 
not write and dispute the claim, that 
it was a just one.” 

The Colonel smiled, but at the same 
time shook his head. “Very ingenious, 
doctor,” he said. “Very ingenious, in- 
deed. It is a little too ingenious for 
me. Ihave been a fool lately, dealing 
with knaves, as I very well know now, 
but I had rather remain in the fools’ 
camp than go over to the knaves’, if 
that is the only alternative. I should 
not like to write a letter such as that, 
virtually telling a falsehood.” 

“You can’t fight knaves unless you 
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use their weapons, Colonel, but the use 
of their weapons need not imply that 
you are one of them at heart. How- 
ever,” he added, seeing that the Colonel 
was not the least disposed to yield to 
his counsel, “I am not a financial ad- 
viser, only a medical one, thank good- 
ness. Some of the other vital organs 
I can perhaps help a little, but not the 
purse. It is not necessary that I 
should tell you how sorry I am for 
what you tell me, Colonel. You know 
that, | am sure. But what I want to 
satisfy myself about in the first in- 
stance is how far you are allowing all 
this worry to affect your health. That 
really is part of my proper business. 
Undo your coat and waistcoat, please, 
and let me listen to your heart.” 
The doctor told Miss Carey that he 
was sure he spoke to the Colonel, all 
through the interview, with a brusque- 
rie that must have sounded very un- 
feeling. The truth was, as he said. 
that he could not trust himself to speak 
in any other manner. He could not 
trust his voice, and he was not quite 
sure that he could trust his eyes even. 
It was, as he told us, and as it was 
very easy to believe, a most pathetic 
thing to hear the proud old soldier, ac- 
customed to lead men to victory, con- 
fessing, with a sense of shame, -the 
folly which had delivered him into the 
hands of unscrupulous company pro- 
moters and the like riff-raff. Of course 
it was not until many months later, 
when conditions had altered so that he 
no longer felt himself bound to respect 
the Colonel's confidence, that he told 
us about it all. But the fact of the 
Colonel's reduced circumstances was 
soon made evident to the whole of Bar- 
ton, for within a few weeks of the doc- 
tor’s visit the startling intelligence 
reached us that his house was sold. 
He dismissed his old soldier servant, 
who had been more like a friend than 
a servant to him for many years, and 


moved, with Vera, to three rooms in 


Amelia and the Doctor. 


Mrs. Harvey's lodgings on the roadside, 
nearly opposite the garden gate of the 
villa that he had occupied so long. He 
did not take any one into his confidence 
—so at least we all imagined, for at the 
time we knew nothing of what he had 
revealed to the doctor—and made no 
explanations. <A soldier does not seem 
to collect possessions, and the Colonel’s 
belongings fitted into the little lodgings 
without unduly tight packing. Nobody, 
except perhaps Vera, asked any imper- 
tinent questions. From her a few ques- 
tions were natural, and not imperti- 
nent; but the Colonel’s replies were 
vague. He had suffered “losses,” he 
told her, and left her to draw any con- 
clusions that she pleased. The girl had 
ux sweet nature, which accepted the 
poorer conditions of the new life with- 
out any demur, though of course at the 
sume time without any suspicions that 
the losses spoken of by her grandfather 
had been incurred in the simple-minded 
endeavor to make a nest-egg for her. 
When the Colonel moved into lodgings 
his refusal of help towards Miss Ca- 
rey’s little charity was readily ex- 
plained, and she could hardly blame 
herself enough for her “indiscretion,” 
as she termed it, in applying to him. 
Naturally she did not apply to him 
again, 

The Colonel continued to subscribe 
to the recognized village charities, 
such as the voluntary schools and 
so on, but on a smaller scale than be- 
fore; and each time that the doctor saw 
the name of “Colonel Fraser” on one 
of these lists of the good Samaritans he 
snorted fiercely, and if one asked him 
the meaning of his exhibition of wrath 
he would reply: “The man is starving 
himself, I verily believe. If only he 
would spend the money in paying the 
butcher for mutton chops instead of 
helping to pauperize the people by edu- 
eating their children for them for 
nothing!” 

When he had listened to the Colonel's 
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heart on the day that he had pretended 
to call to diagnose the symptoms of 
that most healthy patient, Miss Vera, 
he had found it far too feeble, and 
had persuaded the Colonel, “for Miss 
Vera's sake,” as it was always put, 
to give up his teetotalism and 
take whisky with his meals. The 
Colonel had promised his obedience, 
but since he took to buying his 
whisky in the village shop about this 
time it was well known that each bot- 
tle lasted for a space which proved 
that he kept the promise rather in the 
letter than the spirit, and the butcher 
had been heard to complain of the 
smallness of his weekly bill. 

But it was only by degrees that we 
came to know all this. Miss Carey 
was naturally pleased at the success 
of her little scheme for getting Dr. 
Charlton to see the Colonel, and on the 
whole was rather reassured by his 
report. 

“What the man is suffering from, 
madam,” the doctor said, “is chiefly 
worry, and the worry has brought on a 
weakness of the heart and a generally 
feeble state of all the organs.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“And were you able to prescribe for 
him, Richard?’ Miss Carey asked. 

“Yes, Amelia,” he said, “I prescribed 
for him beef and alcohol, and freedom 
from worry. I do not know, I am 
sure. whether he will take the two 
former prescriptions. I am _ quite 
sure he will not take the last, and it is 
much the most important for him of the 
three.” 

“Ah, no doubt he worries about poor 
dear Vera—her sad position.” 

“Worry, madam, is a disease that de- 
pends on temperament a good deal 
more than circumstances, both for its 
inception and its cure. An Indian liver 
is not one of the best of circumstances 
to worry on.” 

“Do you mean, Richard, that the poor 
Colonel’s illness is on the nerves?” 

“Call it that, Amelia. I always call it 
that if I can,” said the doctor testily, 
for he never was very patient of much 
questioning. “I always call it ‘nerves’ 
when I can, for though it does not 
make the case a bit better for the pa- 
tient, still it always seems to give a 
certain amount of comfort to his 
friends.”’. 

Herace G. Hutchinson. 





LESLIE STEPHEN: A REVIEW.* 


Mr. Maitland, following Leslie 
Stephen’s example of self-effacement 
almost too faithfully, says he is dis- 
qualified by gross and unblushing par- 
tiality for appraising Stephen’s writ- 
ings. By the same cause I am doubly 
disqualitied for appraising Mr. Mait- 
land's writing on Leslie Stephen. If the 
reader wants impartial criticism, he is 
warned that he must seek it else- 
where; but I shall be surprised if the 
judgment of impartial critics differs 


*“ The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen.” 
By Frederic William Maitland. London: 
Duckworth & Co., 1906. 18s. net. 


greatly from mine. Mr. Maitland has 
done as well for Leslie Stephen as 
Leslie Stephen did for Fitzjames, and 
the only possible ground of complaint 
is that he has not given us quite 
enough of himself. The material is 
abundant, the witnesses good and 
many, the expounder so modest that 
he would fain have us believe him a 
mere compiler. But his light cannot 
hide itself under the bushel of humility. 
Some kinds of self-denial are happily 
not practicable. A scholar, a humorist, 
a Cambridge man loving Cambridge in- 
tensely, a master of: pure English: 
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these were some of Leslie Stephen's 
attributes. No one can read many 
pages of this book without learning, if 
he did not know it already, that they 
are Mr. Maitland’s too, and that he 
is fitted by them, as very few other 
men could be, to handle his ‘theme 
worthily. Here is a comment on 
Stephen’s meeting with the King, 
then the Prince of Wales, at a dinner 
which celebrated the completion of the 
Dictionary of National Biography. The 
Prince, Stephen related, had asked 
whether he smoked; and Stephen went 
home outside an omnibus, both bored 
and amused. 


Did he smoke? With the eye of faith 
we may see a silent but convincing 
answer given to the Prince’s question. 
We watch the tall man, aged sixty- 
seven, who has climbed to the top of 
the omnibus. A hand dives into a 
pocket and thence extracts an ancient 
pipe. Is there a guide in all the Alps 
more expert with a match in a wind? 
Would Melchior show more skill? So 
the smoke goes up; and no one will 
grudge the smoker his “chuckle or 
two,” for, beyond a doubt, he has been 
“dreadfully bored,” and, beyond a 
doubt, the Dictionary which “cost a 
slice of his life’ was “a good bit of 
work.” 


There is more of Leslie Stephen in 
this little paragraph than in a dozen 
pages of formal biography. Here 
again is a foot-note after Stephen’s 
own heart concerning an address to 
Mr. Holman Hunt which was drafted 
by Stephen and, it seems, amended by 
a committee. 


On a printed copy of this address 
Stephen noted that another hand had 
touched it, and that he was not guilty 
of “the century of which you have been 
an ornament.” I cannot imagine Ste- 
phen writing a phrase so suggestive of 
the fire-stove.” 


Let us be thankful that Stephen has 
not been delivered over to some bDi- 
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ographer of the ornamented fire-stove 
species. 

As not one reader in a hundred 
will pursue a reference, Mr. Mait- 
land is wise in_ giving, under 
a preliminary heading of Parent- 
age, a summary version of what 
Leslie Stephen himself, in his life of 
Fitzjames, had set forth as touching 
the Stephen family. Mere enumera- 
tive genealogy is in itself the driest 
und dullest form of narrative. It is 
nunother thing to see how the founda- 
tions of eminence were laid in an- 
cestral care and virtue, and how the 
ripe tradition flourishes afresh in new, 
it may be in quite unexpected forms. 
A shrewd observer might have pre- 
dicted that in Fitzjames and Leslie 
Stephen, who were growing up about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the joint paternal and maternal strain 
of orthodoxy — liberal orthodoxy for 
the time, but firm — could not be pre- 
cisely continued. He could scarcely 
have foreseen that in each case the 
conflict, in absolutely sincere minds; 
of independent thinking with belief 
accepted from one’s nearest and dear- 
est would act on a sensitive nature 
so as to produce a strict reserve as to 
the man’s real feelings, guarded in 
ways outwardly very different and 
equally misleading to all but intimates. 
Both men, notwithstanding an ample 
sense of humor, took life as a whole 
too gravely to find much amusement 
in it as a spectacle. Perhaps this was 
eonnected with an indifference to en- 
joyment of art for its own sake which 
was a blind spot common to their 
spacious and active minds. It would 
be a mistake to set down either of 
them as a pessimist; it was not their 
normal habit to damn the nature of 
things with Porson. Yet their rela- 
tions to it, if not exactly strained, were 
not cordial, and could at best be de- 
scribed as correct. A mood of some- 
what reluctant acquiesence, too proud 
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to vent itself in complaint, and too 
sincere and unselfish to feed vanity. 
was not likely to produce any such 
facile geniality as adorns the self- 
contented man. Fitzjames Stephen 
dissembled his humanity by seeming 
aggressive, and Leslie by seeming un- 
approachable. Accordingly the judg- 
ment of superficial acquaintance called 
Fitzjames brutal and Leslie cynical, 
with even wider departure from truth 
than usually attends on such judg- 
ments. Those who knew both men 
as they were are very sure that failure 
to know either would have been a loss 
not to be compensated. It was possi- 
ble, and doubtless good so far as it 
went, to know Fitzjames Stephen 
moderately well. Leslie had under the 
mask a peculiar subtle charm, and the 
discovery of it came with a dramatic 
enlightenment, not persuading but 
compelling. When once the ice was 
broken, it was deep water or nothing. 


Sir Alfred Lyall goes to the root of 
the matter in a communication to Mr. 
Maitland: “He was a man on whose 


steadfast friendship, whenever it 
might be put to the proof, I felt that 
one might have relied confidently.” 
Like many shy men, Leslie Stephen 
won some of his best friends by en- 
thusiasm in a common cause. In 1863 
he was of the minority among edu- 
eated Englishmen who stood for the 
North from the beginning of the Amer- 
ican Civil War. He crossed the At- 
lantic with a few introductions “to see 
for himself how matters stood,” and 
thus he came to know Lowell. Mr. 
Cc. E. Norton, and O. W. Holmes jun- 
ior, now Mr. Justice Holmes of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Two of these lifelong friends survive 
to bear witness of the affection he in- 
spired. Mr. Maitland has made ex- 
cellent use of his correspondence with 
the three; the specimens of Stephen’s 
letters make us wish that we could 
have the whole, and both sides of it. 
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For Leslie Stephen’s earlier life Mr. 
Maitland has necessarily relied on the 
records and information of an earlier 
generation. His diligence in the 
minutest details has not shrunk from 
labor which would have been more 
than enough for a biographer having 
nothing else to do, and we may be 
sure that whatever he has left un- 
solved is now insoluble. Eton days 
are lightly touched; Mr. Maitland, an 
Etonian himself, knows well that a 
boy who leaves the school at fourteen 
carries but little away from it. The 
tutor’s report of inability to do verses, 
perhaps taken too seriously, was the 
determining cause; nowadays it would 
not be deemed sufficient. Cambridge 
was Leslie Stephen’s true nursing 
mother, and it is good to think that 
he is commemorated there in exactly 
the right way. As a Trinity Hall 
tutor he, the so-called cynic, antici- 
pated the sociable and human methods 
of the modern don. At Cambridge, 
too, the boy who had been all but an 
invalid found himself a man of rare 
vigor and endurance, and from Cam- 
bridge he went forth to excel among 
the pioneers of the Alpine Club. 
Some little obscurity hangs over his 
parting from Trinity Hall at the time 
when it became clear to him that he 
could no longer serve as an Anglican 
minister. But it is plain that, the 
fundamental difficulty being there and 
insuperable, he parted on friendly 
terms which were honorable to all con- 
cerned. He was never parted from 
Cambridge in spirit, and the clear 
sanity of mind which is the traditional 
pride of Cambridge informed all his 
work even when he was combating 
traditions. If at times he was vehe- 
ment in combat, it was not against 
persons or even opinions; the only 
thing he could not tolerate was intel- 
lectual duplicity. 

A special chapter, happily entitled 
“The Playground of Europe” after 
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Stepheu's own collection of moun- 
taineering narratives and essays, is 
given, as of right, to his Alpine per- 
formances. ‘There is one lacuna, a 
sadly inevitable one, to be an abiding 
regret among companions of that 
craft. C. E. Mathews had promised 
his recollections, and did not live to 
send them. As it is, however, Mr. 
Maitland has had able and zealous 
helpers; and if he has left much to 
be read between the lines by moun- 
taineers, it is because full comment 
would have demanded a_ volume. 
Stephen, we are told, kept no record 
of his climbs—except new expedi- 
tions, as King Solomon made no ac- 
count of silver. A man who in two 
successive years was of the first 
parties on the Schreckhorn and across 
the Jungfrau Joch, the greatest rock 
summit and the grandest ice-pass of 
the Oberland, could afford to let the 
memory of smaller matters take its 
chance. Note, reader, if you are not 
of the initiated, that the strain of an 
expedition, especially when it is new, 
is not measured by the number of hard 
places, but by the need of constant 
vigilance due to the lack of easy ones; 
and it was in such work that Stephen’s 
endurance and sureness put him above 
his fellows. But I have formerly 
spoken in this Review of Leslie 
Stephen as a climber and walker, and 
must now keep silence even from good 
words. One interesting link between 
his athletic and his scholarly faculties 
has been brought out by Mr. Mait- 
land, apparently for the first time. 
The dates make it highly probable that 
Stephen's early Alpine papers led him 
to discover his own power of writing 
English. Mountaineers, at any rate, 
will hold this as a pious opinion. 

If one is asked to point to Leslie 
Stephen’s best work, it is hard to make 
a choice. Begin with Hours in a 
Library, 1 should say, and learn to ap- 
preciate the most candid and modest 
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of critics, who always put justice to 
his subject first and display of his own 
knowledge last, and hardly ever went 
wrong, learned without pedantry and 
subtle without paradox. For my own 
part I think he never did better than 
in the course of lectures he was un- 
able to deliver, English Literature and 
Society in the Eighteenth Century. Even 
if they missed his final touches, they 
are a model of ripe and easy mastery. 
So complete is the illumination that we 
forget how complex the matter really 
was. His greatest literary monument, 
no doubt, is the Dictionary of National 
Biography, where, as _ beseems his 
character, the most fruitful and stren- 
uous work does not appear on the sur- 
face. Mr. Maitland has told us how 
he determined from the first to set the 
standard at the highest, and this when 
there was yet nothing to call a real 
school of historical studies in England; 
how he laid out the plan for himself 
and made and tested his tools as he 
went on, and how there was some 
painful cutting off of unsound mem- 
bers in the early stages. If there is 
anything more irksome than writing 
to a fixed length, it is reducing the 
length of what other men have 
written. Much of Stephen’s editorial 
toil was of that kind, and it was no 
wonder that it bore hard upon him. 
A man of less refined conscience would 
have taken the responsibility more 
lightly, and perhaps have got the thing 
done almost as well, but not quite. 
Anyhow, Stephen, with all his self- 
depreciation, never doubted that the 
work was worth the cost. It would 
have been well if unremitting labor 
had left its mark only on his hand- 
writing; though I do not admit that 
even his latest writing could be called 
bad. One may puzzle printers with- 
out a bad hand. All fine cursive 
writing —and Stephen’s was often 
minute — presents difficulties unless it 
is formed with extreme care, or the 
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reader understands pretty well what it 
is about. There was one marvellous 
misprint in a foot-note (not in the 
Dictionary), Stephen found in his 
proof: “As wine to walnuts, or as 
mustard is to beef.” The true reading 
of the MS. was “In answer to Arbuth- 
not’s letter mentioned in the text.” The 
compositor had read “mentioned” as 
“mustard,” and the rest was brilliant 
but misguided conjecture founded on 
that initial error. Truly Vhomme pro- 
pose et le prote dispose. It would have 
been what classical editors call a locus 
vic sanabilis to any one but the author 
himself. I am apt to think that more 
of these conjectural perversions than 
we know, or at this day can dis- 
cover, figure in our received text of 
Shakespeare. 

In accordance with Stephen’s gen- 
eral turn of thought, his philosophy 
was ethical before all things; he cared 
but little for the metaphysical side 
of ethics, and less for metaphysical 
speculation in itself, though he was 
quite capable of facing it at need. 
This was already visible in his pub- 
lished work, but Mr Maitland has 
given us further proof of it in the 
letters. Leslie Stephen described a 
discussion at the Metaphysical Society 
as “an inarticulate wrangle’; this 
must not be put down to prejudice, 
for that Society in its thriving days, 
about thirty years ago, was a wonder- 
ful mixture of competent dialecticians 
with persons otherwise distinguished 
but wholly incompetent in philosophy, 
and nothing but inarticulate wrangle 
could be the result of such a company 
debating ultimate problems. One or 
two individual criticisms of Stephen’s 
will be recognized as absolutely just. 
I refrain from speaking here of his 
merit as a historian of the English 
school of philosophy, the rather be- 
cause it is not open to doubt. An 
exacting metaphysician might call 
Stephen a philosopher with an imper- 
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fect allegiance to philosophy. ‘The 
most indulgent politician could not 
find any saving grace for him if any 
kind ef political allegiance were neces- 
sary to salvation. His instincts were 
all on the Liberal side, but he accepted 
no dogmas and did not respect per- 
sons. “If W. E. G. had been elabo- 
rately preparing for a smash for the last 
five years, I don’t well see what more 
he could have done,” he wrote at the 
time of the General Election in 1874. 
And this, written in 1881, is doubly 
unorthodox: “I guess that he [Dean 
Stanley] will be succeeded by Farrar, 
who is just the man to impose upon 
a rhetorician like Gladstone.” The 
prophecy was not fulfilled. Whether 
Stephen thought better of Mr. Glad- 
stone afterwards is not recorded. Prob- 
bably no two men living in the nine- 
teenth century had less common 
ground of either opinion or sentiment. 

If the reader has not already seen 
this book itself, be is asked to un- 
derstand that, though the work of a 
friend and more than a friend, it is 
in no sense a panegyric or an officious 
biography. There is no disguise at all, 
and no reticence except such as is 
called for in all writings concerned 
with recent events and living persons. 
In one or two cases, where it was 
really a matter of indifference whether 
2 name should be printed or not, the 
value of the harmless but not strictly 
necessary © may be readily supplied 
from information given either on the 
same page or on some other. As to 
Leslie Stephen himself, Mr. Maitland 
has rightly chosen to let us know that 
he is dealing with a man of flesh and 
blood, not a model of inhuman per- 
fection. It would be unfair to point 
to examples, as they would be dis- 
proportioned and misleading without 
their context, and the context is the 
whole of the book. Enough to say 
that Mr. Maitland’s discretion is just 
that which Leslie Stephen, a man 
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truthful at all costs, would have de- 
sired his friends to use. I have pur- 
posely avoided making extracts from 
Stephen's letters. He was not of those 


whose light shines by sparkles, and 
his correspondence is no more to be 
appreciated by extracts than his more 
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deliberate writing. Only abundant 
caution bids me add, lest the thanks 
due from  book-lovers should seem 
wanting, that Mr Maitland, as a true 
scholar commemorating a true scholar, 
has more than fulfilled the law in the 
matters of bibliography and index. 
Frederick Pollock. 





THE ZIONISTS. 


It may be well in the first instance to 
say that we have here nothing to do 
with American prophets, or with the 
American sect which has appropriated 
the title of Zionists; for they are often 
confused in the public mind with the 
Jewish organization that has grown out 
of the older society which, twenty years 
ago, was known as that of the Chovevi 
Nion or “Friends of Zion,” and which 
now proclaims its main aim to be “the 
securing of a legally assured Home for 
the Jewish people in Palestine.” 

Enthusiasm is the power of feeling a 
strong interest in something that is not 
of personal material advantage. It is 
not a very common feeling anywhere, 
and is perhaps as rare among Jews as 
among others. It is generally regarded 
with suspicion; for it often upsets re- 
pose, and leads to unexpected and dis- 
turbing events. Ignorant enthusiasm 
has been the cause of many great 
troubles; but enthusiasm founded on 
real knowledge of events and of na- 
tional movements has produced, in our 
own times, some of the greatest changes 
in history. It was the enthusiasm of 
the few which created a united Italy, 
or again which has made Japan the 
new leading power in the Far East. It 
is the unexpected that comes to pass, 
because men’s attention is fixed on 
large and conspicuous objects, and be- 
cause they find it so difficult to judge 
whether the new cause, advocated by 
the few, is based on reality or whether 
it is merely a craze. Thus, while end- 


less diplomacy and observation are di- 
rected to the management of affairs on 
the supposition that the facts are evi- 
dent, there constantly comes a surprise 
which renders futile all the schemes 
of anxious politicians, due to the silent 
action of some unsuspected element, as 
we have seen in the case of the Japan- 
ese triumph over Russia. The blind 
desires of the people find at length a 
definite expression, and the direction 
given by a few enthusiasts leads to 
new and startling events. 

Enthusiasm for one’s own race and 
country, when genuine, is regarded 
with general favor; but when George 
Eliot raised her protest against the 
everlasting “Hep!” which hounds the 
Wandering Jew from land to land, peo- 
ple asked what she had to do with 
Judaism. Like Cain, we ask, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” and especially 
when it is the poor brother whom we 
so much dislike. We can, however, 
understand that the great mass of poor 
and persecuted Jews feel for those who 
devote their time, money, and thought 
to the raising up of their own people an 
amount of real affection, and gratitude, 
which renders them willing to be led 
to the realization of hopes that are not 
commonly regarded as practicable by 
the great mass of the prosperous and 
contented. 

For the Jews, like other nations, in- 
clude many classes whose interests and 
ideals differ, and many schools of 
thought due to a narrower or a wider 
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experience. ‘The proportion of the rich 
to the poor is much the same as in 
other cases, but the range of civiliza- 
tion between the lowest and the highest 
extremes is perhaps wider than among 
other Europeans. More than half of 
all the Jews in the world live in Russia, 
where the census of 1897 enumerated a 
total of 5,215,000 souls... In Poland 
they represented 14 per cent. of the to- 
tal population, and in Warsaw more 
than a third of the inhabitants were 
Jews. During the last quarter of a 
century more than a million have been 
driven from Russia, so that a fifth of 
the total have been obliged to change 
their homes. The massacres, and the 
slaughter in Manchuria, must have se- 
riously diminished their numbers; but 
the average increase of population is 16 
per thousand annually, which balances 
the losses. The birth-rate is not large; 
but the Jew lives longer than any 
other race in Russia, and is more 
healthy, on account probably of more 
careful nourishment as an infant and 
of greater attention to wholesome food. 

The Polish Jew is the lowest type of 
the race. The drooping figure and nar- 
row chest, the short stature and thin 
face, witness to centuries of misery 
and oppression. The strange costume, 
with striped gaberdine, white socks, 
cheap boots, and black wideawake, un- 
der which hang the side-locks of the 
Pharisee, gives a grotesque appearance, 
and suggests a squalid and unhealthy 
life. But we may fail to note the 
bright eye and the energetic under-lip, 
which show that the old vigor of the 
race still lies concealed behind the 
humble cringing manner of the perse- 
cuted and destitute Ashkenazi. As 
prosperity, due to hard work and natu- 
ral shrewdness, increases, the furred 
robe and furred cap recall to us the 
Jew of Rembrandt, who thought that 
this had been the national dress even 
in the time of Christ. These Polish 

1“ Jewish Chronicle,” 27th April 1906, p. 10. 
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Jews-—-lmostly artisans from the towns 
—are intensely ignorant, and they add 
to a profound reverence for their rabbis 
and to beliefs in the miracles of ““won- 
der-rabbis,” living or dead, many an- 
cient superstitions current among the 
peasantry with whom they deal. They 
ure so deeply antagonistic to Christian- 
ity that the greatest shame in a family 
is held to be the conversion of any 
member. For the Christianity which 
surrounds them is that of the Greek 
priest and of the Russian policeman, 
and some who have dared, in spite of 
prejudice, to read the Gospel have re- 
corded their astonishment on finding 
that it speaks of goodwill towards men 
and of trust in God. But these semi- 
Oriental Jews of Poland are not with- 
out their ideal of a better future. 
Amid sordid surroundings and engross- 
ing anxieties they still nourish a belief 
in the happy time to come, when Israel 
shall rest under its vines and fig-trees 
in Palestine; and their aspiration still 
is, “Next year in Jerusalem.” The an- 
cient vitality of the race is not ex- 
hausted, and in Palestine itself, where 
a second generation has grown up un- 
der more healthy conditions in agricul- 
tural colonies, the improvement in type 
and character has already become 
marked. 

At the opposite end of the scale is the 
cultivated and highly educated upper 
class which, especially in England, is 
the product of a few centuries of free- 
dom and prosperity. Between the ex- 
tremes lie middle classes who, like our 
own, are neither enthusiastic nor re- 
markably intelligent, who pride them- 
selves on being practical, and whose 
imagination cannot conceive the burn- 
ing wrath and sorrow which sear the 
hearts of the poor in lands where tyr- 
anny and hatred are concentrated in 
the deliberate attempt to crush the 
Hebrew. It is for this middle class 
that the greater part of the Jewish 
press in England caters. It prides it- 
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self on common-sense, and it looks 
coldly on the enthusiast. The middle- 
class Jew, with whom Mr. Zangwill 
has made us well acquainted, may be 
either an orthodox disciple of his rab- 
bis or may be a materialist who knows 
nothing of his own Scriptures, and who 
conforms to the customs of his society, 
while believing nothing and immersed 
in the pursuit of riches. Such men are 
the despair of those who seek to raise 
the nation to higher ideals, and the ha- 
tred of the race in Europe has been in 
great measure due to the mean craft 
of those who regard the Gentiles as 
lawful prey. Ancient memories of 
wrong have created this feeling of en- 
mity to the foreigners among whom 
Israel is forced to live, and pride of 
race has been distorted into a narrow 
conceit; while the Goim, who perish 
like the beast, are thought to have 
been created by Jehovah solely for the 
benetit of the Jew. 

But among the higher class of those 
broad-minded Jews who sincerely be- 
lieve in their ancient religion, and who 
remember the precept of the Penta- 
teuch which bids every Jew to “love 
his neighbor as himself,” very nobie 
efforts are made not only to help the 
poor and to stem the tide of persecu- 
tion, but also to raise the tone of the 
nation by appeal to its ancient mem- 
ories and ideals. These men are the 
natural leaders to whom the destitute 
and oppressed turn for counsel and 
guidance, and it is among them that it 
has now become a fixed belief that the 
nation can only be raised from its mis- 
ery by the creation of a national centre 
—a Home to which all those who are 
scattered over the earth may turn their 
eyes; which must be one bound up with 
all that is best in the historic memories 
of the race, and which must therefore 
be the old home in Palestine itself. The 
Jew, they say, is tired of wandering 
and tired of being an alien. Emigra- 
tion has not settled the eternal ques- 
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tion, and a nation without a country 
must be content with toleration as all 
that it can expect. 

Such thoughts were slowly develop- 
ing a quarter of a century ago, when 


events over which the Jews had no 
control suddenly made the question im- 
perative. The cruel laws and persecu- 
tions of 1881 drove some 40,000 Jews 
from Russia to Jerusalem, where they 
were crowded in utter destitution and 
misery. It had already been pointed 
out that Palestine was a country well 
fitted for agricultural colonization, and 
in this year a few families settling at 
Safed, in Upper Galilee, actually 
started a movement which has steadily 
increased in importance. But many ob- 
jections were raised to the new idea. 
The Jews in not con- 
vineed that the country was fitted for 
them. Men urged that the Jews were 
not agriculturists, although, in 18091, it 
was found that there were 64,000 Jew- 
ish agriculturists in Russia, and 600,000 


general were 


in Galicia. Argentina was regarded as 
better fitted for emigrants, in spite of 
its remoteness from Russia; but at the 
present time the Argentine colonists are 
reckoned not to exceed 5000, or at most 
10,000 souls. The charitable munifi- 
cence of Baron Hirsch in founding this 
colony has indeed proved—as Mr. Zang- 
will reminds us—that Jews can live and 
prosper as agriculturists; but when a 
population of a million is let loose to 
find new homes, the success of ten 
thousand does not lead to the solution 
of the problem. Austria and Roumania 
were overwhelmed by hordes of starv- 
ing Jews; and the Sultan, in common 
with other European—and American— 
rulers, became alarmed at the influx. 
Ten years later, in 1891, another period 
of massacre increased the confusion, 
and the efforts of Jewish philanthro- 
pists were paralyzed by the magnitude 
of their task. In that year the Chovevi 
Sion societies began to organize them- 
selves under a central Council; but as 
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yet the subscribers only numbered a 
few thousands, and the general opinion 
was that Palestine was too small a 
country to contain all those who were 
seeking a home. The societies, how- 
ever, stuck to their task, and about 
3000 Jews were settled in the plain 
of Sharon, as owners of land and grow- 
ers of vines and fruit-trees.* The colo- 
nies were at first dependent on charity, 
but gradually they have become self- 
supporting as a rule. In the last fif- 
teen years the colonists have increased 
to some 7000, and the general Jewish 
population has grown from 50,000 in 
1891 to 80,000 in the present year, the 
majority being still crowded in towns, 
especially in the sacred cities of Jerusa- 
lem, Hebron, Tiberias, and Safed. 
About one per cent. of the land has al- 
ready passed into the hands of Jews, 
or of Jewish societies, and we now hear 
that extensive purchases are again un- 
der consideration. 

These modest beginnings led. more- 
over, to more extensive schemes; and 
the Jews found in Dr. Herzl a leader 
whose name has now become famous. 
The annual meetings of the central or- 
ganization at Basle, in Switzerland, at- 
tracted general notice to the idea of 
repatriation; and the ideal of a Jewish 
self-governing State arose. It is true 
that Dr. Herzl failed, as all pioneer 
leaders have failed when they were in 
advance of their age. But the cour- 
age which enabled him to propose to 
the Sultan himself the purchase of a 
province, where the Jews should enjoy 
self-government under his suzerainty, 
has left its mark on the history of the 
question. The Zionists have increased 
in numbers till they now count a mil- 
lion of subscribers in Europe and in 
America, and they have equally in- 
creased in zeal for their cause and in 
the magnitude of their ideal. But the 
Sultan received Dr. Herzl with much 

*See “ Maga,” June 1891, pp. 856-870, “Jewish 
Colonies in Palestine,” by the present writer. 
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courtesy, and then—he closed Palestine 
to Jewish immigrants. It cannot be 
said that this was either unreasonable 
or really damaging to the Zionist cause. 
Time was allowed for the absorption of 
the mass of destitute Hebrews who, by 
extraordinary exertions, began to make 
a living aided by their societies. Time 
alse has allowed the dissipation of that 
suspicion which was aroused among 
the Turks by the apparently political 
aspect of Dr. Herzl’s proposals. 

But this closing of Palestine was a 
bitter disappointment to the Zionists, 
and especially to Dr. Herzl, whose 
heart was set on doing something for 
his fellow-Jews before his death—which 
followed, prematurely, soon after. The 
cause seemed to be lost with the loss of 
its leader, and attention was naturally 
directed to other schemes for coloniza- 
tion. Mr. Zangwill, while still advo 
cating the creation of a national centre 
—autonomous if possible, but otherwise 
protected by some benevolent Power, 
probably Great Britain.—gave up the 
hope of finding that centre in Palestine, 
and became the founder of the Jewish 
Territorial Organization. Dr. Herzl, 
at Basle, advocated the acceptance of 
an offer from our Foreign Office of land 
for a Jewish Colony in East Africa. 
The Zionist organization thus appeared 
in danger of disruption, and the origi- 
nal Zionists of extinction. But the 
Congress prudently decided to send out 
a Commission to inquire into the suita- 
bility of the proposed region, which in- 
cluded an area of about 6000 miles, 
not far from the Uganda railway, on a 
plateau rising some 7000 feet above sea- 
level. This country was therefore as 
large as Palestine, and the elevation 
double that of the Trans-Jordanic pla- 
teau. 

The report of this Commission has 
been recently published,’ and the Com- 
missioners were naturally inclined to 
say the best they could of the offer. 

3See “Jewish Chronicle,” 16th June 1906, p. 11. 
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But honesty compelled them to de- 
scribe conditions so unfavorable as to 
render it incumbent on the Congress 
to decline the proposal. ‘The country 
proved to be little better than a desert, 
in which a few families of Boer or 
Other squatters might find sustenance 
as hunters and graziers. The plateau 
was empty of inhabitants except for 
the occasional visits of native hunters. 
The soil was clay on a bed of quartz 
and volcanic rocks, which makes it 
impossible to suppose that wells could 
be dug, or would bring water. There 
were no trees, and only sour grass on 
the plateau. The game was scarce, 
but in one valley at least the lions 
were numerous. The temperature 
rises sometimes to 100° Fahr., and the 
natural water-supply in summer is 
meagre. The utmost that could be 
expected was the settlement of about 
500 families of cattle-farmers; and as 
there are no minerals and no possi- 
bilities of trade, the offer was clearly 
no solution for Jewish needs. “If,” 
says Mr. Wilbusch, in condemning the 
scheme from his month’s experience 
on the Commission, “a country is un- 
inhabited, there are probably natural 
reasons which make it unsuitable for 
human habitation.” The few squat- 
ters who had already attempted to 
gain a livelihood on this Ngishu 
Plateau found it impossible to raise 
maize on account of insect ravages, 
and the region is subject to the attacks 
of locusts, moths, and caterpillers; 
while the cattle might probably suffer 
from the rinderpest which carried off 
all the Masai herds, and to which oxen 
reared at high elevations in Africa 
are very subject. The natives of 
neighboring districts proved also to be 
hostile to the idea of white settlements, 
and they attacked the expedition as 
it retreated. The idea of inducing 
Jews to settle in so remote a region, 
where transport is expensive and no 
future openings seem to offer, had 


therefore to be abandoned with regret. 
The Territorialists, in turn, had failed, 
and the failure was a serious blow to 
their hopes; for though the present 
British Government is said, like the 
last, to be sympathetic, it contines it- 
self to the promise that any definite 
and practicable scheme for Jewish col- 
onization will be duly considered. The 
question remains, where are the ‘Ter- 
ritorialists to find a territory? ‘The 
habitable regions of the world are held 
by races which have conquered them 
in time past, and by owners who have 
paid for land. A British Government 
cannot offer lands in our Colonies, or 
in India; and apparently the only 
lands to be given for nothing are 
those which even native tribes cun- 
not inhabit. Those who had separated 
themselves from the Zionists in the 
hope of finding a more practicable 
solution have thus been unable to do 
any real work, and are reduced to the 
expression of vague hopes. 

The situation, therefore, appeared 
to be reduced to a deadlock until, by 
one of those apparently accidental 
changes which take place so often in 
human affairs, the door of hope was 
again opened in Palestine. Not that 
as yet the Zionists see the realization 
of their idea of a “legally assured 
Home,” which still remains as an aim 
for the future, but because his Majesty 
"Abd el-Hamid (for reasons which as 
yet are only known to himself) has 
seen fit tacitly to permit further im- 
migration into Palestine. He retains 
the power of expulsion, for by law a 
Jew is permitted to remain in the coun- 
try only three months. Practically he 
ean remain during good behavior as 
the Sultan’s subject, and can even ac- 
quire property, if not in his own name, 
at least through a Moslem _inter- 
mediary. The result of this gracious 
concession is said to have been that 
10,000 more Jews have entered the 
country during the year, and that the 
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Zionists now find plenty todo in aiding 
and organizing the settlers, and in de- 
veloping the trade of Palestine. For the 
Jews now represent about one-eighth 
of the total population of the coun- 
try, or double the number of the con- 
gregation which came back after the 
Captivity as stated in the book of 
Ezra; and the “Anglo-Palestine Com- 
pany,” by itself, represents dealings to 
the amount of more than £100,000 dur- 
ing the year 1905.‘ 

The present writer advocated, in 
the pages of “Maga,” twenty-seven 
years ago, a line of railway from 
Haifa to Damascus, passing south of 
the Sea of Galilee.© The Turkish Gov- 
ernment long refused to consider the 
project; but at length the line was 
surveyed and partly made by an Eng- 
lish company, in spite of French op- 
position, and quite recently it has been 
finished by the Sultan himself. Still 
more remarkable has been the exten- 
sion of a main line from Damascus 
to ’Akabah, and thence towards Me- 
dina, by his Majesty’s special orders, 
money having been freely subscribed 
by pious Moslems, and _ imperial 
troops employed in the construction. 
This opening up of Palestine by the 
Sultan is—as already explained in 
these pages—only part of a general 
policy for strengthening his position 
as Khalif and as ruler, especially of 
Syria*—a policy which he has now 
pursued unceasingly for more than 
twenty years. Turkish rule is hated 
by Syrians, and the recent de- 
feats in Arabia have been due in 
great part to the employment of Syrian 
regiments, who detested war against 
tribes of their own race and of their 
own religion, and who quite recently 
have even mutinied on such service. 
But nevertheless the power of the 


4“ Jewish Chronicle,” 27th April 1996, p. 26; 
2ist Sept. 1906, p. 10. 


5“ Maga,” Jan. 1879, “‘ The Haven of Carmel.” 


®Lbid., Sept. 1906, “Abdul Hamid, Sultan and 
Khalif, and the Pan-Islamic Movement.” 
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Turk in Palestine has steadily 
creased during the reign of the 
statesman who remains Sultan 
Khalif in spite of his enemies; and, 
in addition to subjection of the wild 
regions east of Jordan, his Majesty 
has bestowed benetits on Syria by 
the foundation of schools and by the 
extension of roads and railways. The 
lines chosen are strategically useful; 
for, while leading to the Red Sea, and 
thus saving the heavy dues of the 
Suez Canal, the main trunk to ’Akabah 
is remote from the Mediterranean, and 
safe from any naval demonstration, 
being connected with Haifa—the 
natural port of Palestine—only by 
a single line, which would easily be 
cut. This branch line leads through 
private property of the Sultan, extend- 
ing from the plain of Jezreel some 
way down the Jordan Valley. The 
French line to Jerusalem and the 
French fell-railway over Lebanon to 
Damascus are older, and represent the 
interests of European companies; but 
the new lines are national, and even 
if extended north to Aleppo by Ger- 
mans, are not likely to involve Euro- 
pean complications. The Sultan seems 
to have taken a leaf out of the 
Japanese book in thus utilizing Euro- 
pean ideas for his own purposes. 
But the calculations of statesmen do 
not always lead to the expected re- 
sults. Railways have a tendency to 
create a population along their course. 
The Jews in 1891 acquired land in 
Bashan not far from the new line. 
The nomad tribes, which once ranged 
all over the regions east of Jordan, 
have been gradually driven back to- 
wards the deserts, and before a rail- 
way they will be forced to retreat yet 
farther. It is said that land is al- 
ready being acquired in Moab by 
Jews, and schemes which proved im- 
practicable when proposed by Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant in 1881 on account 
of the remoteness and insecurity of 
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the region, seem now as likely to be- 
come realities as are the Sharon col- 
onies which the present writer pro- 
posed in 1878. There is certainly 
plenty of room for a Jewish popula- 
tion in Gilead should the Sultan see 
fit to allow their settlement along the 
line; and communication with the 
coast is now at last rendered easy. 
It is perhaps too early as yet to judge 
whether a fresh change of policy may 
not again close the country to the 
refugees; but the natural growth of 
the Jewish population already estab- 
lished would in time create a most 
remarkable change in the character of 
Syrian population, and a great im- 
provement in the material prosperity 
of the country. There are regions in 
the Lebanon, and in Asia Minor, which 
might also absorb a large Jewish popu- 
lation, if permission still continues to 
be even tacitly accorded. 

The reasons for this new phase of 
the question are still obscure. It may 
be that the Sultan has convinced him- 
self that Jewish settlers are useful 
to his Empire. The Koran does not 
favor the Jews, but it certainly does 
not command their persecution. The 
old-fashioned Turkish tyranny is so 
mild, in comparison with the active 
malevolence of Russian rulers, that 
the refugee must regard himself as 
possessing a freedom which he never 
knew in his Russian home. The cor- 
ruption of the official class may be 
equally great, but the injustice and 
hatred to be encountered are much 
less terrible. There can be no doubt 
that a very large influx may be ex- 
pected, though it will be controlled by 
Turkish regulations, to the benefit of 
those who are allowed to enter. At 
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a time when America and Western 
Europe are gradually restricting Jew- 
ish immigration, and when even Great 
Britain has considered herself obliged 
to pass an Alien Act mainly against 
the Jews, it is a great boon to the 
race that the Turkish dominions should 
be open, even if only for a time. It 
may be that the Sultan considers a 
common hatred to be a very useful 
bond of union; and Jewish hatred of 
his fallen enemy is not likely to be 
forgotten while the memory of the re- 
cent massacres is still fresh in the 
minds of those who have escaped. 
The discontented Moslems of Syria 
are equally held in check by the in- 
crease of a new population professing 
another faith. 

As regards ourselves, we should be 
only too glad to see Palestine increas- 
ing in civilization and prosperity, as 
an outpost between Egypt and the 
Russian base west of the Caucasus. 
The final outcome of such changes is 
yet in the distant future; but it is 
clear that if, after the death of the 
present Sultan, the question of the near 
East should again be raised, the Jews, 
if in the meantime they have estab- 
lished their claim by actual occupation 
of the land,’ will have to be considered 
by statesmen in any settlement of a 
Syrian question; and that the solution 
of that question—though as yet not 
generally expected— may be the ex- 
tinction of all the rival] European 
claims, by the establishment of a neu- 
tral Palestine as the “legally assured 
Home for the Jewish people.” 

C. R. Conder. 


7See the speech of Dr. Weitzmann of Man- 
chester at the Annual Zionist Conference at 
Cologne, in “ Die Welt,” the Zionist organ, 7th 
Sept. 1906, p. 7. 
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That no one could guess the Profes- 
sor’s nationality from his name was a 
standing joke with the Professor him- 
self, and one which he invariably com- 
municated to the last new pupil at sup- 
per-time, with a roar of laughter which 
curled the long ends of his grizzled 
moustache upwards till they were lost 
in the shaggy gray locks falling over 
his ears. 

“Vot you tink I am, meess—eh?” 

On the occasion of which I write a 
little Irish lass of sixteen was the novy- 
ice at the feast. “Naow! the pupils 
they never guess. When Brown came 
to me in the autumn, he said when I 
ask him, ‘Why! German, of course.’ He 
saw no further than the ‘Herr’ before 
my name. He has a good finger, has 
Brown, but no wrist, though we 
worked it like a pump-handle—ach! he 
will not go far himself. Perhaps I can 
make an accompanist of him. I do not 
know. And little Paula Schmidt, she is 
all sentiment. ‘Oh, you are Italian, 
caro Signor Robinsoni,’ says she.” 
Here the Professor assumed a melting 
falsetto. “But I answer, ‘Do not 
smudge your chords, Friiulein, and do 
not drag the tempo. Iam a cross old 
Professor,’ I say, ‘and not a primo 
tenore, and we are not miawling to each 
other on the boards of the opera.’ And 
the English tink I am German, and the 
Germans tink I am English, and I say 
yes to dem all!” cried Herr Robinsoni, 
with another jovial shout. 

He turned his leonine head waggishly 
towards the luckless heroine of the 
night, whose powers at the piano were 
to be tried after supper, and who as 
the next new pupil must be encouraged 
to give some evidence of her individual- 
ity. “And vot does the leetle shamrock 
here say? She is not so all-green as 
not to have leetle ideas of her own— 
eh?” 


Little Nora Macarthy, choking with 
the most deadly form of pianistic ner- 
vousness induced by the fiery ordeal 
awaiting her, could only crumble her 
bread and try to smile as she mur- 
mured: “Not English.” 

“No! you are right, meess,” replied 
the Professor, winking with both eyes 
at once. He tapped his head, then 
gave himself a huge blow on the chest. 
“De English dey may have nearly as 
much as I have dere, but dey have nos- 
sing at all here, here at the heart. But 
dey are persevering like me and my old 
bull-dog dere. (Hi! Tob-bee! where is 
he, den?) Oh, yes, dey have persever- 
ance, oderwise I not teach dem, and 
dey play quite nice sometimes. Oh, 
yes, very nice, very pretty, very nice. 
Well, naow. You cannot guess what I 
am, meess, hein? I will tell you. For 
myself, and my wife, and my little 
Tob-bee,” here he paused to bestow a 
sounding kiss on the huge, scrambling, 
slobbering bull-dog which on hearing its 
own name had risen and was endeav- 
oring to clamber into his lap. “I am 
Hungarian. Yes. Stephen Rosan is 
my name. But my country she not be- 
have prettily to me, so I leave her and 
become a naturalized Englishman. 

“I change my name to Robinson. 
But ven de fine English parents see my 
prospectuses, dey scream. “Vot! Eng- 
lish? Ach! Shocking! Ve should like 
Meess Arabella, and Masters Jacky and 
Johnny Bull to be taught on the for- 
eign system—so superiaw!’ Den I say 
to myself: ‘Vell, I vill just poozle dem 
all.’ So I put a ‘Herr’ before my name 
and an ‘i’ after it, and den I am Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian—anything you 
like. Naow!—we must drink healths. 
Another bottle of de ‘sparkling,’ Mary!” 
cried Herr Robinsoni, turning with a 
wink to the little Cockney parlor-maid. 

Glasses were filled in honor of the 
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Professor and all the members of his 
school, beginning with Gruntz, the sen- 
ior pupil, and ending with the absent 
Brown, and Paula Schmidt. Then 
came the turn of Madame Robinsoni— 
a short, good-humored brunette, with a 
roving black eye, and a figure rendered 
doubly solid by strong whalebone. 

Mary had begun surreptitiously to 
clear the table by this time, and Tob- 
bee was waddling about adorned with 
a necklace of champagne-corks, which 
the budding soprano who was engaged 
to Gruntz had tastefully twisted to- 
gether by means of the bottle-wires. 

Things were going merrily indeed 
when a clean-shaven young man with 
a long, flexible mouth, and excessively 
smooth hair, whom Nora, with native 
shrewdness, had already set down in 
her own mind as an actor, raised for 
the first time an unmistakably English 
voice over the hurly-burly of foreign 
gutturals. 

“While you are about it, Profes- 
sor, why don’t you toast all your 
pupils? You have forgotten the great- 
est of all to-night—Sturmenfels.” 

Madame Robinsoni uttered an angry 
exclamation; a dull red crept over the 
old man’s ears. Nora fancied he 
flinched, and knew by the hush that 
fell on the little supper-party that a 
delicate subject had been uncomforta- 
bly broached. 

Herr Robinsoni faced the speaker, 
however, with a certain simple dignity. 
“As you say,” he replied, “I have 
omitted the greatest of all. But I have 
not forgotten—no, Sturmenfels will not 
let the world forget him. During the 
six years of his tuition here he vas my 
joy and my glory, but he can no longer 
be my boast, for, as you very vell 
know, he left me to study vid anoder 
master in Vienna. Nevertheless, I drink 
his health wid de utmost sincerity. An- 
oder bottle of de sparkling, Mary. 
Children, stand up. To Sturmenfels— 
to the greatest of all, and to his new 
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and vonderful vork, the Sturmenfels 
Concerto.” 

The toast was drunk, and the Profes- 
sor gazed into his empty glass, scowl- 
ing under his heavy brows. “You shall 
none of you play it,” he said sulkily, 
“it is too subtle for any one but him. 
Ach! what hands, what brains are dose! 
But you will all leave me, and you 
will all attempt it, of course, ven I am 
not dere to pull you back, and you vill 
all fall into de bog without your old 
Professor. As for you, Mr. Jackson”— 
he turned with sudden fury to the 
smooth-haired young man. “What are 
you doing now that I no longer teach 
you? Acting?—ach! writing! Well go 
and write den, and don’t come back— 
see? You are one great jackass at de 
piano, but if you cannot play, perhaps 
you can bray; it suit you mosh better.” 

The young man rose unwillingly to his 
feet and cast a vindictive glance round 
into the silence. He did not answer 
the Professor, but fixed him with a 
withering smile. The next minute the 
pupils hustled him out of the room, a 
proceeding materially facilitated by 
Tob-bee, who gleefully scattered the 
champagne-bottles right and left to 
spring after Mr. Jackson’s vanishing 
legs. In the scuffle which ensued Ma- 
dame Robinsoni cast herself sobbing on 
her husband’s breast. But the old man 
was laughing. “He not come back no 
more,” he observed philosophically. 
“And did you hear my joke? Jackson 
—jackass: it was very nearly a pun— 
very nearly. Come, children, we go 
to de music-room to hear de new leetle 
one play—ach! yees, meess, do not faint 
—it is de moment indeed. And den 
Gruntz shall finish de evening by giv- 
ing us his new tone-poem.” 

To her dying day Nora never forgot 
the mingled excitement and humiliation 
of that moment, when, Madame Robin- 
soni and the singers having disposed 
themselves in silent expectancy on 
easy-chairs round the walls, and the in- 
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ferior pupils formed a group near the 
window, Herr Robinsoni and Gruntz 
opened the big piano, lowered the stool, 
smiled encouragingly at her, and said 
“Begin.” In the middle of the second 
piece, a fugue, there was a flouncing 
interruption from Madame Robinsoni, 
who rushed te the door and went out, 
accompanied -by all the pupils except 
Gruntz. The senior pupil and the mas- 
ter nodded at each other. 

“See here, my child,” said the old 
man when Nora’s hands dropped into 
her lap. “If you were to remain an 
amateur I should say. Brava! Brava! 
—very nice, very sweet. But as I wish 
to make one real musician of you I tell 
you straight: Your Bach was a-bomina- 
ble—a-trocious—it was sentimental, Mat- 
amoisselle. You heard my wife run 
joost now. And vy? Because Tob- 
bee, he prick up his ears. Vot is dis? 
tinks the good beast, and den he joost 
valked quite quietly out of de room, 
and he vas ill in de hall.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Madame Robinsoni, 
“a ting he never vas in all his life be- 
fore—de poor dog. Aije, aie, aie, you 
can learn mosh in dis house, my child.” 

“And so she vill—sure,” cried the Pro- 
fessor, with a beaming smile. “Now, 
Gruntz, to the piano. De first shall be 
last dis time, and—who knows?—per- 
haps de last first some day.” He 
patted Nora’s cheek. “You shall hear 
Gruntz’s new composition. Ach! he 
will be grreat. Gruntz, schweig—peace, 
boy, I say thou shalt.” 

Gruntz was already seated at the 
piano—a tall boy with a rather cadaver- 
ous face, the only sensitive feature of 
which seemed to be the nose; this 
prominence, set between three slits rep- 
resenting eyes and mouth, showed a 
nervous play of little white dots dimp- 
ling the long lean surface with every 
passing emotion. Not a _ vision of 
beauty, certainly, and yet one at which 
the other pupils gazed with heart-whole 
admiration, while the soprano lan- 
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guished at it from her chair. Even 
Madame Robinsoni pulled herself up 
from the box of anti-fat pills, the con- 
tents of which she was recklessly de- 
vouring, swept Tob-bee off her lap. 
and prepared to listen. 

A wave of weird melody began to 
flood the room—a combination of 
sounds which transformed the piano 
into a little orchestra, and sent innu- 
merable vibrations to thrill the wooden 
arms of the chair on which Nora’s thin, 
childish arms rested. 

“Dat is playing,” cried the Professor 
when it was over. “And dat is music. 
Gruntz, schweig. I say dat is music. 
Ach, it is a beautiful work. You un- 
derstood, Matamoisselle?—you heard 
the bells ring in de ruined cathedral 
and de ghost-organ play, while de swal- 
lows fly in and out through de broken 
arches, and one mournful woman 
weeps and prays. Ach, de beautiful, 
beau-ti-ful sadness of it all. Gruntz, 
schweig. I heard myself de beautiful 
sadness. I wept!” cried the old Pro 
fessor. 

“Yes, yes,” broke in poor Gruntz re- 
spectfully, “but, Professor, I also had 
another idea——” 

“Gruntz, schweig. I tell thee it was 
perfect. I wish no other idea; and for 
that reason, my boy, the last forty bars 
give a false impression—they must be 
altered.” 

Gruntz rose in a modest yet melan- 
choly way from his instrument, and 
while the Professor still continued 
rhapsodizing to his other pupils, the un- 
lucky composer sidled round to Madame 
Robinsoni, who immediately kissed him 
on both cheeks. 

“Best friend,” entreated Gruntz 
breathlessly in his native tongue. 
“Liebe Frau Professorin.” The perspira- 
tion broke out on his forehead. “The 
fact is, I did not mean my composition 
to be all sadness. I—I—there is a spirit 
of hopefulness all through. Hope was, 
in fact, the fundamental idea. The 
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master has forgotten. It would be 
terrible to have to pull it all to pieces 
now—terrible. Could you persuade 
Professor——” 

“Gruntz, schweig,” interrupted Ma- 
dame Robinsoni, heaving a tight plum- 
colored satin shoulder good-humoredly 
away from him. “What is this about 
Professor? You must listen to him, 
of course.” She dived into her box of 
pills again, swallowing them by twos 
and threes as if they had been comfits, 
then nodded back at Gruntz. “Yes, 
yes, listen to Pappa—Pappa knows 
best.” 


During the four toilful years which 
followed the evening of her initiation, 
Nora Macarthy laid this precept of Ma- 
dame Robinsoni’s to heart, and throve 
on it musically. But not every one 
was so whole-heartedly responsive as 
“leetle Shamrock,” or Miss Leonora da 
Carta as she now styled herself. Very 
shortly after her introduction to the 
Professor’s circle, Nora realized that 
the hidden sore of the old man’s exist- 
ence was the defection of those pupils 
in whom and for whom alone he lived. 
His ardent and innocent ambition was 
to produce a budding genius fresh from 
his own hands before a large and im- 
portant public; but so far these dreams 
had ever been frustrated when appar- 
ently on the eve of fulfilment. Among 
the numbers of pupils who came and 
went contemporaneously with Nora, 
some married young and drudged for 
their living, some failed through limita- 
tions of their own, some, like Sturmen- 
fels, left London to study abroad. 
Each time such a blow befell his hopes 
the old man was cut to the quick; 
Madame wept and scolded Mary; and 
Tob-bee roamed unchecked in the pur- 
lieus of the ash-pit, much to the detri- 
ment of his appearance—nobody in the 
little household having enough spirit 
left to interfere. But in a miracu- 
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lously short time it recovered equilib- 
rium again. Tob-bee was washed, and 
Madame sang. The Professor had dis- 
covered a new “temperament,” and 
was proceeding to mould it with the 
same affectionate patience as before, 
and the same unconquerable conviction 
that here at last he would be crowned. 
One day, however, came news that 
Gruntz, who was abroad, had aban- 
doned all thoughts of the platform in 
favor of composition; a _ resolution 
which moved the master to one of his 
rare fits of rage. 

“He vill not play who can play. And 
why? Because of vanity. This life 
is too short for Herr Gruntz, if you 
please. He wish to live for ever, like 
the Eternal Father. Or perhaps he 
distrust my teaching. Perhaps his silly 
singing-girl persuade him to go some- 
where else, like Sturmenfels. He is 
one great stupid wid dat mediocrity of 
a girl; dere is more titter dan twitter 
in her long goose-throat.” 

The Professor was too seriously dis- 
turbed about his favorite pupil to settle 
down comfortably to those who re 
mained. So, it being near the end of 
the term, and a very hot summer into 
the bargain, Madame Robinsoni packed 
a portmanteau and two or three shabby 
little bags, and she and her Professor 
and Nora, who was looking fagged af- 
ter a hard season’s work, set out to- 
gether on a Bohemian ramble through 
Bavaria, in search of the erring 
7runtz. 

“And if I find him,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “if I find Master Life-everlast- 
ing Gruntz, I bring his sparkle-nose 
to de grindstone — see?” 

But when at last, in Wiirzburg, they 
came upon the poor youth slaving at 
little pot-boilers in the shape of trifling 
songs and blenettes pour le piano, with 
a view to providing a room and a 
stove for himself and his too-faithful 
soprano in the winter, the Professor 
wept over him instead, and carried 
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him off to Cologne to hear Sturmen- 
fels play his famous concerto. It 
was on this journey that a meeting 
occurred, which, though insignificant 
in itself, incidentally determined the 
most important part of Nora’s ¢a- 
reer. 

On being released from imprison- 
ment in the waiting-room of a way- 
side station, where, according to the 
detestable foreign regulations, travel- 
lers are penned like sheep between the 
incoming and out-going trains, the 
Robinsonis, closely followed by Nora 
and Gruntz, collided violently with a 
very seedy-looking little couple rush- 
ing from the other direction. There 
was a halt enlivened by exclamations 
in various languages; the two men 
shook hands and then fell into each 
other’s arms; the women kissed on 
both cheeks, finally Herr Robinsoni 
embraced the strange woman, and the 
shabby littl man put down his 
violin the better to enfold Madame 
Robinsoni. 

The ever-bustling, ever-angry Ger- 
man railway official now hustled our 
travellers into a third-class compart- 
ment, and their train moved on. 
Madame Robinsoni was still loudly 
laughing as she fanned herself with a 
newspaper. She jerked a fat, un- 
gloved thumb past Nora at her spouse, 
whose broad bulk filled up the window 
from which he craned his head after 
the departing couple. 

“Dat was Li-li,” she said serenely. 
“De first wife. You not know? She 
vas a pupil—de Professor sometimes 
say she vas his best. My God! How 
ugly she has grown! Hein, Professor? 
Li-li is too thin — what?” 

The Professor drew in his head, 
looking slightly perturbed. “He starve 
her,” he remarked briefly. “She vas 
fatter with me.” 

Madame _ Robinsoni, winking at 
Gruntz to divert her husband’s mind, 
proceeded in a series of hot, tickling 
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whispers in Nora’s ear to enlighten 
her more fully on the situation. 

“She was always leetle wasp — dat 
Li-li. It was awful in the house be- 
tween the Professor and her—awrful. 
She tink always of her concerts and 
never of my old man’s coffee. He 
would have died if she had not happily 
found de oder man. Dis little misery 
of a violinist suit her mosh better. 
Dey can eat vinegar-salad all day to- 
gether; it keeps der brains cool. Hi! 
Professor, I have a nice sausage for 
you here in my bag.” 

In the deep artistic emotions evoked 
by Sturmenfels’s concert at Cologne 
Nora forgot all about the Professor's 
first wife, but the incident was re- 
called to her mind during the follow- 
ing October, when on coming one day 
for her lesson she found the whole 
house panic-stricken. There had been 
a telegram and Li-li was dead. 

“What did I tell you?” said the Pro- 
fessor mournfully to the sympathetic 
Gruntz. “He starve her. She was 
fatter with me.” 

His wife, whose eyes were red with 
weeping. sobbed audibly, wiping away 
her tears on the stocking she was 
knitting. 

Remembering her strictures on her 
predecessor, Nora could not but think 
this grief a little excessive, neverthe- 
less there could be no doubt that it 
was caused by genuine emotion of 
some kind. Madame Robinsoni had 
even tied a crape bow on Tob-bee’s 
collar ‘as symbolical of the spirit of 
the house. 

“I and the Professor would go into 
mourning too if we could afford it,” 
she confided to Nora, “but it is im- 
possible. There is the funeral, you 
see.” 

“The funeral?” gasped Nora. 

“But certainly. How could dat oder 
one bury her? He have not one penny, 
poor man. So we must.” 

There was no lesson that week, for 
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Herr Robinsoni still drooped from 
much brooding over the defunct Li-li’s 
unsatisfied appetite. But when Nora 
next made her pilgrimage northwards, 
the Professor entered his music-room 
in a state of renewed elation. 

“I salute you, Meess Leonora da 
Carta,” was his greeting. “The Im- 
mortal and I—Griintzlein Almighty 
and I’—here he winked at Gruntz, 
who had followed on his heels — “ve 
have leetle plan about you—ha! ha! 
Griintzlein thinks mosh of you, my 
child, — musically — musically — under- 
stand? — oderwise his singing-girl give 
you poison. He heard you play the 
répertoire for your first recital yester- 
day —it was famous, says Gruntz, it 
was colossal, it was ——” here the Pro- 
fessor, casting about in his mind for 
a sublimated expression of the beauti- 
ful, and muddled by the number of 
languages it was his custom to speak 
daily, brought out his culminating 


words of approval with a crescendo 
burst of enthusiasm, “it was P-r-retty 


— Fair-r-r.” Violently excited, he be- 
gan to lift himself up and down from 
his chair, with both hands in -his flow- 
ing locks. “But you shall not play 
your répertoire for de first concert, 
Shamrock; Gruntz and I have a new 
piece for you. You shall play with 
orchestra, meess. You shall make 
little début, with, shall we say Griintz- 
lein?— shall we say?—ha! ha! ha! 
ho! ho! ho!—— Well, I will tell you 
—with the Sturmenfels Concerto.” 
The Sturmenfels Concerto! Poor 
Miss Leonora da Carta’s hardly won 
security collapsed at the name. The 
Professor, having once got the idea 
firmly wedged into his head, was ob- 
durate. There was heaps of time. He 
would teach her. No, it was not too 
difficult. She could play it, yes. She 
could memorize it, yes. She could 
take the extensions. N’allez pas me 
faire la petite main, Matamoisselle — her 
claws were enormous. And if Stur- 
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menfels’s own recital, the only recital 
he had given in London for years, 
was fixed for nearly the same date 
—what of that then? At her very, 
very best, the Professor sometimes 
thought, and so did Griintzlein Al- 
mighty, that her playing had some- 
thing of the thrilling quality which 
distinguished that great artist’s. Ach! 
why had they not been able to see 
him at Cologne?— why had he de- 
parted thence immediately after his 
glorious performance, without a 
thought for his friends in the crowd? 

It was important not to start the 
Professor off on a grievance in his 
present radiant mood. Gruntz. with 
a portentous frown at Nora, produced 
hats and sticks, and insinuating his 
arm through his master’s, bore him off 
down town, to purchase the new 
score. 

The poor little budding professional 
fled to lay her tremors and agita- 
tion on Madame Robinsoni’s motherly 
shoulder. 

“Naow! what is this?” exclaimed 
that good-humored woman, simulating 
wrathful surprise. “Do not cry so 
warm on my new bottle-green silk, dear 
child—it is dyed, it will come off. 
What! you tink only of yourself and 
not of my good Professor? Aie! aie! 
aie! He is still unhappy about dat 
poor Li-li—see?—the Concerto will 
distract him. Now, Nora, no more of 
dis selfishness. Listen to Pappa, yes, 
yes. Pappa knows best.” 


But on the great day of the con- 
cert, for the first time within the 
memory of man, Herr Robinsoni’s 
courage suddenly failed him, and he 
declared his utter inability to be pres- 
ent. Two days previously Sturmenfels 
had drawn all London _ spell-bound 
round his platform, and a rumor had 
spread through musical circles that 
he had put off his departure for the 
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Continent to attend the performance 
of his own Concerto in the Queen’s 
Hall. True, it was only a rumor, but 
still— supposing he came? 

Old Robinsoni declared that he 
would remain at home. “Yes, yes, I 
go to bed. I am too nervous, my child 
—it would affect you disastrously. 
Suppose I meet Sturmenfels? Sup- 
pose he not like my reading of his 
work? Ach! you will do better wid- 
out de old Professor. He go to bed.” 

He did not go to bed, however, be- 
ing unable in his agitation to stand 
the intolerable solitude of the empty 
house. Instead he marched about the 
streets, twisting : hands together, 
and muttering to himself. Evening 
found him still wandering, still hungry, 
still lacking courage to face the re- 
port waiting for him at home. As 
he leaned uncertainly against a street 
corner, feeling very weak and old, a 
newspaper-boy came by. “Evening 
piper, sir?” Then grinning and glanc- 
ing at the shaggy head, “To-day’s con- 
certs, sir?” 

Moved by a desperate resolve to know 
the worst, the Professor clutched at a 
paper and unfolded the cream-colored 
sheet. “To-day’s concerts” seémed to 
be summed up in a _ very short 
paragraph. 

“Miss Leonora da Carta,” said the 
rag, “is a young lady of distinct musi- 
cal temperament, although in her am- 
bitious attempt to render the Sturmen- 
fels Concerto to a crowded hall this 
afternoon, her native gifts were 
evidently much hampered by in- 
sufficient and faulty training. The 
Concerto was rendered interesting to 
the public, however, by the presence 
of the composer himself, who remained 
till the close; although at one or two 
of Miss da Carta’s ineffectual efforts 
to imitate his own grand manner the 
great virtuoso was observed to smile.” 

The paragraph, which did not end 
there. was signed “Augustus P. Jack- 
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son”; but the Professor read no more. 
His knees were shaking; his face had 
grown very gray and pinched. When 
questioned afterwards he never could 
tell how he got home — perhaps he did 
not know himself. The familiar as- 
pect of the little house, when reached 
at last, smote upon his sore heart with 
a mingled sense of nausea and relief. 
It was standing wide open, was the 
little house, in a state of the utmost 
disorder. People evidently had been 
in and out hurriedly through every 
room. Even Mary had gone home, 
and the whole place was deadly si- 
lent. The Professor crept in, avold- 
ing the music-room, the scene of all 
his hopes; the dining-room where so 
many gay little supper-parties had 
been held; and locked himself into 
Mary’s dark and noisome little pantry, 
laying his defeated head on one of 
her untidy shelves. He was old and 
worn-out, he could teach no more, he 
had tried his best and failed. 

Sturmenfels had been at the concert, 
and Sturmenfels had laughed! 

Somebody else was laughing now — 
laughing loudly and excitedly in the 
hall, which seemed suddenly filled with 
a babel of voices, over all of which 
Madame Robinsoni’s shrill tones pre- 
dominated anxiously: ‘Tob-bee—Tob- 
bee, but vere is Pappa?’ 

A sound of heavy scampering fol- 
lowed; then a violent snort at very 
close quarters. Tob-bee was _ alter- 
nately scratching and snuffing under 
the door, and licking the panels. 

“Here, children—the master is 
here,” screamed Madame Robinson. 
“My God! he does not answer, he 
must be ill.” 

She, Tob-bee, and the whole body 
of pupils hurled themselves against 
the crazy latch, and the next minute 
fell simultaneously into the old man’s 
arms. In the confused clamor which 
ensued only two utterances clearly 
reached Herr’ Robinsoni’s brain. 
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Gruntz’s ear-piercing yell of “Splendid 
success!” and Madame _ Robinsoni’s 
breathless: “Come, come at once. 
Sturmenfels is waiting. He says he 
will not sit down to supper without 
you.” 

“Sturmenfels?” gasped the Pro- 
fessor. He began hastily to wipe his 
eyes on one of Mary’s dusters. 

Then the hurly-burly began again 
like a pack of hounds in full ery. 

“Ach! he was delighted.” — “Why 
did you not come? you would have 
been proud.” “Professor, she played 
magnificently.” —“Sturmenfels was en- 
chanted, he said.” 

“But what—what did Sturmenfels 
say?” cried the poor Professor, finding 
voice at last. 

It was Nora who answered, with her 
arms clasped round his. 

“Oh, Professor, he said no one could 
have taught me that Concerto but you. 
He said I owed you everything; that 
he owed you everything. Oh! I am 
so happy.” 

Then suddenly remembering that 
time was precious, they all rushed to 
make the master’s toilet. Madame 
Robinsoni combed the old gray head; 
Nora tenderly washed his hands and 
face with warm water from the scul- 
lery; Brown and Gruntz nearly pulled 
him off his legs as they tugged at his 
muddy boots. Armfuls of clothes were 
then conveyed into the pantry, where 
he and Gruntz performed miracles of 
despatch behind closed doors, and it 
was quite a spick-and-span Professor 
who emerged at last. 

Somebody crammed his crush hat 
on his head and propelled him into 
the four-wheeler where Tob-bee was 
already ensconced. Nora waved her 
handkerchief out of the cab window 
and Gruntz his hat; Madame Robin- 
soni screamed out perfectly inarticu- 
late directions about locking up the 
house; the Professor alone could not 
move, because Nora and his wife each 
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kept fond hold of one gnarled old 
hand, 

There was a blaze of light in Stur- 
menfels’s rooms when they got there, 
and a great deal of conversation car- 
ried on, chiefly in German. But the 
Professor had only eyes for one figure 
standing somewhat apart from the 
others, with a well-known critic by 
his side. 

Sturmenfels was little changed from 
the days when he had studied in Eng- 
land, though the constant effort needed 
to face those imposing and sometimes 
hostile audiences to which he laid 
bare the secrets of his intimate inter- 
pretations, had stamped a look of 
forced inflexibility on features natu- 
rally over-sensitive. On catching sight 
of his old master, however, this ex- 
pression broke up suddenly as if a 
thin alabaster mask had crumbled 
into dust, and was replaced by a smile 
of beaming affection. 

“Ach, my boy,” cried the Professor, 
with a sob. 

The two men gripped hands hard 
for an instant, then, moved by a com- 
mon impulse, embraced. It was the 
signal for a general hubbub of wel- 
come, followed by an exit towards the 
dining-room. At the head of the long 
table stood an armchair decorated 
with the huge laurel-wreath which an 
enthusiastic audience had presented 
to Sturmenfels at the close of his re- 
cital two days previously. The Pro- 
fessor, supposing this place of honor 
to be his host's, was stumbling 
past, when he found himself gently 
forced into it by Sturmenfels’s own 
hands. 

The little heroine of the day took 
a seat on his left, with Gruntz, whose 
nose positively coruscated, beside her. 
Madame Robinsoni, broadly smiling, 
had already begun artlessly to ex- 
amine the menu. To cover his emo- 
tion the old Professor was laughing 
loudly — even more loudly than usual; 





To America in an Emigrant Ship. 


quite unaware that his tears were 


running down into his open mouth. 
Glasses were filled, and Sturmenfels 
rose. 
Pall Mall Magazine, 
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“My friends, I give you the toast 
of the evening. Our Master! — Hoch! 
Hoch! Hoch!” 

Evelyn Sharp. 





TO AMERICA IN AN EMIGRANT SHIP. 


A long and shrill whistle shook the 
air of the cold January morning—I have 
never experienced a colder or a drearier 
dawn—in Fiume harbor; it was as if an 
otherwise brilliant Nature were shed- 
ding farewell tears. Certainly I never 
witnessed a more melancholy depar- 
ture than that of those poor workmen 
who were leaving their old country. 

As the chains were raised their rattle 
went through one’s heart, as though all 
previous bonds were being severed. 
All memories of long ago, all recollec- 
tions of childhood, seemed to have dis- 
appeared, as though forcibly destroyed. 
All that one loved vanished, and all the 

‘ambitions and hopes that had _ bright- 
ened one’s youth seemed to be sucked 
down and drowned by the hungry 
waves, that tossed us about merci- 
lessly, as we set forth on our way to 
our new destinies. 

Two thousand four hundred workmen 
were leaving their own country to seek 
their daily bread in an unknown world. 
If every departure has its sadness, even 
if it is only for a short time, how very 
much harder must it be for those who 
leave their all, often for ever! I never 
witnessed a more desolate scene in the 
harbor of Quarnero, usually so bright, 
as if intended by Nature for holiday- 
makers and scenes of happiness only. 

Fiume is one of those charming cities, 
half medizeval, half modern, where the 
picturesqueness of the Middle Ages and 
the progress of modern times join 
hands, with their many contrasts of 
light and shade forming a delightful 
water-color picture. It is extraordi- 
nary to think how this part of the 


Adriatic, formerly so utterly unknown 
and forlorn, should in fifteen or twenty 
years have become one of the centres 
of wealth and fashion, where magniti- 
cent hotels have sprung up in the midst 
of the olive groves, and where men and 
women from different parts of the 
world pass several weeks durifig the 
winter in the midst of a population of 
fishermen, who, undisturbed by exterior 
changes, continue to lead their strenu- 
ous lives of a hundred years ago. 

During my stay at the Governor's 
palace, a splendid display of marble 
and bronze and the home of every lux- 
ury, I had opportunities, while waiting 
for the departure of my steamer, of 
strolling about in the poorer quarters 
and observing the wretched conditions 
of most of the population, the pomp of 
the official quarters making the general 
poverty seem all the more striking. 
But is it not a curious coincidence that 
generally in those countries where the 
conditions of the working classes are 
the gloomiest and darkest, the display 
made by the Government is all the 
more splendid? 

On the same occasion I had an op- 
portunity of getting acquainted with 
the general sentiments of the public. 
It was just the election time; the 
streets were crowded, and riots were 
of constant occurrence, as in the 
days when the Frangipanis were de- 
fending their turreted castle, which still 
crowns the heights, against the turbu- 
lent citizens. Every passer-by was re- 
counting his grievances and his aspira- 
tions. However, I had no time to en- 
ter into the details of party interests 
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and the politics of the free town of 
Fiume, which has quite an exceptional 
constitution of its own, forming part 
of the Hungarian Crown and yet being 
autonomous under a Governor-General, 
which it would require volumes to ex- 
plain, and one would very likely fail to 
make matters clear even then. Fortu- 
nately, I have little to do with politics. 
On this occasion my mission was sim- 
ply to be ship’s chaplain to a company 
of my poor compatriots on a long and 
mournful journey. 

I had volunteered to do this work, 
having heard of the great need of spir- 
itual help and moral support on emi- 
grant boats. When we consider that 
each town and village of less popula- 
tion it may be than one of those large 
boats—nay, even men-of-war belonging 
to different navies, are provided with 
their own church or chaplain—how 
much more necessary is it on these oc- 
ecasions, when depression is so great 
and after all danger so near, where old 
and young and people of both sexes are 
present, that spiritual help should be 
provided. Great attention is paid by 
all the leading companies to ensure for 
their passengers every physical or ma- 
terial advantage, such as wholesome 
food, good doctors, and a plentiful sup- 
ply of medicine, but they do not seem 
yet to realize the importance of ade- 
quately providing for moral needs. 

The necessity for such help was 
shown at the very outset of our jour- 
ney in a tragic way. A sailor, while 
taking in a reef, fell into the hold and 
broke his spine, dying soon after, leav- 
ing a large family behind. An even 
sadder case that occurred shortly af- 
terwards, was that of a poor woman 
who was on her way to join her hus- 
band, who was working in the mines 
of West Virginia. She had two chil- 
dren, but one had not been allowed to 
sail by the authorities on account of 
delicate health, and was therefore sent 
to the maternal relations in Hungary. 


She had not, however, reached her des- 
tination at the time we started, and the 
mother’s anxiety was so great that, on 
receiving a telegram brought by a 
steam launch to the effect that the child 
had not arrived, she fell down with a 
shriek and expired in a few minutes. 
Is it not natural in moments like these 
for those who remain behind to require 
moral support and to seek consolation 
in their faith? 

The journey lasted nearly twenty 
days. ‘There were hours of long and 
monotonous tossing on a dreary waste 
of waters. How different from my first 
journey to the United States on the 
floating palace, Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse, in the beautiful midsummer of 
90, when everything was bright and 
happy, and the boat crowded with peo- 
ple who seemed never to have known 
want and sorrow, while the universe 
seemed a magnificent background to 
their joyous lives! What a difference 
two or three generations can make, and 
what a change is often produced in the 
life even of an individual by well-di- 
rected energy! When reading the bi- 
ography of one or the other citizen of 
the New Continent, it is hard to under- 
stand by what means it has been pos- 
sible for men of mature age to adapt 
themselves to new conditions, and to 
develop themselves so as to be able to 
achieve works of universal importance 
in the short space of ten or twenty 
years. 

Among the matters of interest which 
appeal to the scholars of the United 
States and of all new countries gener- 
ally, the most essential questions are 
(1) What are the qualities necessary 
for success? and (2) What circum- 
stances and factors develop these qual- 
ities? It is an inexhaustible subject of 
research to determine whence comes 
the bulk of the people that has settled 
down and populated new continents. 
To do this we must go back to the 
fountain-head and observe them in 
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their respective native lands, and un- 
derstand, to a certain extent, their 
childhood, the conditions of their life 
and work, their social state and cul- 
ture, in fact their whole material and 
moral existence. We must have a cer- 
tain idea of their whole history. 

During the long days of our journey 
I had ample opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with my fellow passengers 
in long conversations, when they spoke 
openly of their personal affairs. I had 
a chance of penetrating into their mode 
of thought. There were men from dif- 
ferent parts of Eastern Europe, mostly 
Hungarians, some Slavs and a certain 
number of Teutons. In their external 
appearance naturally there was a great 
-deal of difference: the Hungarians, who 
were most numerous, were dark, short, 
but well made; the Slavs, tall, slender, 
fair and extremely passive; the Teu- 
tons, of whom there were not many on 
board, seemed to be the point of union 
between the two; mentally too, they 
were less fiery than the Hungarians, 
and more so than the Slavs, unques- 
tionably men of serious qualities, prac- 
tical thinkers. They expressed their 
various grievances and aims in a differ- 
ent way, looked upon their past in a 
different light, and had forecasts of the 
future seen through different colored 
glasses. But their motives were al- 
ways the same. Their reason for leav- 
ing their countries and breaking with 
the past was identical, that of primary 
necessity. 

I was especially anxious to know 
why my own countrymen leave their 
homes in such numbers. The country 
is far from being over-populated, and 
there are whole districts which need 
double and treble the present number 
of souls. Even now huge areas are un- 
cultivated, and the natural conditions 
of soil and climate are most favorable 
and capable of supplying all needs. 
Yet 100,000 workmen left Hungary two 
years ago. and 118,000 last year. How 
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to prevent and to improve this state of 
affairs is one of the burning questions 
of the day. 

We must not forget that no people 
leaves its country easily and lightly. 
The Magyars are especially a patriotic 
race and devoted to their fatherland: it 
is only under pressure of great neces- 
sity that they can bring themselves to 
part from it. At the same time they 
know that they are not welcome in the 
new country. The Immigration Laws 
become harder every year, and are all 
directed against the admission of too 
many new-comers, and hundreds and 
thousands are rejected every month by 
the authorities on various reasons and 
pretexts. It is quite comprehensible 
that the men in possession should dis- 
like too great an influx of strange ele- 
ments and an undesired competition. 
Indeed, there is a great danger that 
these people, arriving in shiploads, will 
remain in the cities on the chance of 
dubious jobs, instead of travelling 
farther into more scantily populated 
districts. The American Government 
desires, as far as possible, to prevent 
agglomeration, and to facilitate settle 
ment inland. But the attractions of 
towns and the possibilities of eventual 
success in large centres are counterbal- 
anced with difficulty. The great man- 
ufacturing cities and commercial towns 
offer wages of from two to three dol- 
lars a day to the humblest worker, and \. 
this is too great a temptation and de 
ters men from looking ahead and from 
going farther afield. As I said before, 
all emigrants are actuated by primary 
motives. They want their daily bread 
first, clothing will come next, shelter 
third, and all the other requirements 
some time later. They are struggling 
for life, and all their ideas are domi- 
nated by the instinct of existence and 
self-support. 

The early part of our journey was 
along the beautiful coast of Apuleia 
and Calabria. One of the most beau- 
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tiful landscapes was spread before us— 
Monte Gargano towering above his 
evergreen slopes—all this land which 
played such a great part not only in 
Italian history, but also in the history 
of civilization. Now there was a 
glimpse of a magnificent cathedral, 
built by the great Popes of the period; 
now a view of fortifications, crenellated 
bastions and watch towers erected by 
the mighty Hohenstauffen Emperors; 
but all these meant nothing to my sim- 
ple travelling companions. Neither the 
beauty of nature nor the glories of the 
historic past appealed to them. Only 
one or two asked me if they were al- 
ready the shores of America, and on 
receiving a negative answer, took no 
further notice, but turned away with 
indifference, as from something which 
, was of no practical use to them. It is 
difficult to understand the train of 
, thought of people who have never had 
any but elementary things to strive for. 
It would be even more difficult to know 
how much should be added, and in 
what way, to their knowledge, to im- 
prove the harmony of their inner life. 
The third morning the first rays of 
the sun tinged the peak of Mount Etna 
with a rosy radiance against a cloud- 
less sky, blue as it can only be in this 
most beautiful part of the world, only 
adequately depicted and sung by the 
greatest artists and poets of Hellas and 
Rome. The sea was blue too. Be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, girdled 
with white villages, which were calmly 
reflected in the mirror of the waters, 
the whole scene was so beautiful, na- 
ture was so radiant, that a conscious- 
ness of love and hope penetrated even 
through the gloom overhanging the 
minds of those poor emigrants. They 
all came on deck, sat down in circles 
with their psalters, and sang those fine 
old melodies which took them back 
again to memories of their homes and 
childhood. 
At Gibraltar we bade good-by to Eu- 
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rope. We stopped in the harbor for 
several hours, and I had time to go 
ashore and revisit this unique place.’ It 
is unique, indeed, this key of the Medi- 
terranean, as it is called, one of the 
greatest strongholds of the world. And 
yet those invincible fortifications and 
huge guns, pyramids of bullets and 
other deadly weapons, are so artis- 
tically hidden by pleasure-grounds, 
mountain walks and flower gardens, 
that one would never guess their de- 
structive object. And all the men one 
meets look so smart in their fresh 
khaki, scarlet tunics, or other bril- 
liant uniforms, walking up and down 
on the Promenade, amidst their happy 
families, that it is difficult to realize 
that the object of their life is after all 
war or destruction; but let us hope that 
the ambition of Gibraltar is even a 
higher one—the prevention of war and 
the maintenance of peace. 

Opposite is the African coast, which 
is turbulent enough to need constant 
watching to suppress undesirable out- 
breaks. We passed Tetuan and Tan- 
giers within gunshot; the former is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful Ori- 
ental cities I ever visited; with its 
whitewashed streets and  white-bur- 
noused population, it reminds one of 
one of the fairy cities of the “Arabian 
Nights,” and it is untouched by any 
kind of alien influence up to the pres- 
ent, and during my stay several years 
ago the knowledge that I was the only 
foreigner within its closed gates greatly 
added to its charm. Tetuan, like Fez 
and Morocco city, seemed to be the last 
vestige of the civilization of the Kha- 
lifa, and the last remains of the glory of 
the Abencerrages. With what different 
eyes one sees a country in which one 
has lived and worked, where one knows 
the towns and the people, great and 
small—remembrances which may throw 
a light upon things that may make 
them become important and interesting, 
even if intrinsically insignificant. 
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The rest of the voyage was passed on 
the open sea. For over ten days we 
were tossed from side to side; the 
greater part of the time the weather 
was very bad indeed. We experienced 
two regular hurricanes, met icebergs, 
had gales and snowstorms. Poor emi- 
grants! Is it not natural that people 
who have never been to sea before 
should lose heart and think they were 
going to be drowned? I don't want to 
give too gloomy a picture of the inte- 
rior of an emigrant boat; but it is easy 
enough to imagine the hull of a ship 
full of thousands of human beings, 
where they are packed together day 
and night. Even with more civilized 
people, it would not be exactly desira- 
ble to crowd so many together, as far 
as pleasant companionship went. And 
yet I must speak most highly with re- 
gard to the management of the 
crew. 

The boat was called the Pannonia, one 
of the newest types of twin screw. and 
everything was fitted up in accordance 
with the latest improvements. A por- 
tion of the hull was set apart for the 
women and children. The meals were 
served on tables, and the food was 
plentiful, and the best medical help was 
at hand. But who could eat or benefit 
by medicine when suffering agonies 
of sea-sickness? And it was interest- 
ing to see that those who, when start- 
ing, had been most anxious to be as- 
sured that there was a good cook on 
board and an experienced doctor, and 
who had not thought that a chaplain 
could be of any use, did not care for 
food and, seeing that medicine could 
not help, all came to me and wished 
to join in the service, that they might 
pray for fine weather, and that God 
would bring them safe to shore. In 
these moments of despair, there was 
not a man, however old and hardened, 
who did not recognize plainly his non- 
entity and the vanity of all earthly 
things, and who did not recognize the 
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Supreme Will, and put his hope in the 
hands of the Almighty. 

It was a trying journey in every re- 
spect. It was hard, even for me who 
have long been accustomed to sea voy- 
ages, and shared in all the comforts of 
the large Transatlantic boats belonging 
to the Cunard line, and benefited by the 
kind attentions of the officers. They 
were all men of world-wide experi- 
ence, who seemed to understand life 
and its sufferings, and were always 
ready to respond to my appeal for as- 
sistance for any of the steerage pas- 
sengers. Long as was the voyage, I 
had no time to be bored, for with such 
a large number of “parishioners” my 
hands were quite full. 

I wanted to enter as fully as possible 
into the psychological reasons for emi- 
gration having attained such colossal 
proportions in Hungary. The only 
means of doing this was to pass a great 
deal of time with the people and to 
hear the opinions of each one in turn, 
so as to get to the general sentiment. 
The summary of all the grievances and 
opinions that were related to me, al- 
ways in very vivid language and some- 
times not without a touch of humor, 
pointed to three principal causes. 
First, excessive taxation; secondly, in- 
adequate local administration; thirdly, 
the heavy burden of a long compulsory 
service. 

With regard to the taxation, the com- 
plaints were only too well founded. 
The burden of taxation weighs most 
heavily on the land, giving great ad- 
vantages to all kinds of commercial en- 
terprise, while the great capitalists and 
speculators go almost scot free. This 
antiquated system, which dates from 
olden times when land was the only 
asset, can still be borne by very large 
landowners; but as in Hungary nearly 
all the cultivators of the soil are peas- 
ant proprietors, a few consecutive bad 
years suffice to ruin them. 

With regard to the local administra- 
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tion of the laws, the present method 
gives too much scope for a despotic 
exercise of power and corruption, and 
is sometimes made use of, as the people 
explained to me, for political and 
party purposes, and often for merely 
personal advantage. 

With regard to the compulsory wmili- 
tary service, the people were more rec- 
onciled to this. They even sometimes 
regarded it as a good school for their 
children, and it only seemed to press 
hard on those who depended on 
grown-up sons for their support. 

I listened with great interest, and 
was struck by the remarkably clear 
common sense and the keen judgment 
generally displayed, and had nothing to 
oppose to their arguments, except a 
hope that the future might have better 
things in store for my poor country. 

At last we arrived at Sandy Hook 
on a chilly February morning. We got 
in for the tail end of a heavy blizzard, 
arriving two days late in consequence. 

A magnificent picture of desolation 
was presented to us, everything being 
gray and white, a silver mist hanging 
over the shore, white flakes whirling 
through the bitter air, and the sea foam 
frozen on the funnels of the boat. The 
whole ship being covered with snow, 
we must have looked like a phantom 
ship as we slowly entered the Hudson 
River. 

Suddenly, as if by magic, the out- 
lines of the gigantic city became vis- 
ible: huge mansions apparently perched 
somewhere in the sky, bridges span- 
ning the clouds, and the majestic head 
of the colossal statue of Liberty wel- 
coming the newly-arrived pilgrims, 
seemed to burst through the veil of 
haze and mist. The 2,400 souls on 
board all gazed with amazement. They 
seemed to stare without the least com- 
prehension of the picture before them. 
What can have been the sensations of 
these simple people? What can have 
been the first coneeptions they formed? 


What can have been their impressions 
of their long-expected Promised Land? 

Every arrival is fraught with a cer- 
tain amount of mystery; every fresh 
place excites our imaginations. How 
much more is this the case when reach- 
ing a so-called New World? 

But there was not much time for 
musing. The Customs House and San- 
itary Officers came on board in the ex- 
ercise of their duty, which they per- 
form with true American brusqueness. 
The manner of proceeding in vogue in 
the States has been so vividly de 
scribed by native writers of marvellous 
observation that I will not venture to 
attempt a narrative of my own. 

We cast anchor in those huge Docks 
which form such a characteristic part 
of the environs of New York. But 
what a different appearance they pre- 
sented now from that which usually 
meets the eye of in-coming and out- 
going steamers! Arrivals and depar- 
tures in America are full of color and 
life. Seeing those huge Docks 
crammed with people where every 
new-comer is met by somebody, and 
every departure is accompanied by 
groups of relations and friends, where 
every hand holds souvenirs or flowers, 
where every pocket-handkerchief is 
waved and cheers mingle with the 
strains of patriotic songs, is a typical 
picture never to be forgotten. What 
a difference now! The quays were si- 
lent and deserted. Those huge barn- 
like buildings did not bid anybody wel- 
come. No one was waiting for the 
forlorn flocks of humble workers, ex- 
cept steam launches which were in 
readiness to convey them to Ellis Island 
to undergo inspection. 

The regulations regarding new ar- 
rivals have been too often discussed 
and explained, too, by the leading 
American newspapers, and their own 
prominent politicians have given every 
argument for and against them, for me 
to enter into the matter. It is only 
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right for a nation to adopt adequate 
precautions to ensure the prevention of 
undesirable elements. Diseased and 
penniless beings, or those who are in- 
eapable of earning their own living, 
are justly excluded. Like all regula- 
tions, it is very difficult to make hard 
and fast rules without giving a great 
deal of personal responsibility to the 
officials. In fact, the spirit in which 
the instructions are carried out de- 
pends on the individual officers, and 
therefore varies very much. In a coun- 
try which has developed so rapidly it 
is doubly difficult always to maintain 
an ideal standard. 

My personal experience on this oc- 
easion was on the whole favorable, and 
we had no special cause for complaint. 
The Pannonia had on board only peo- 
ple who could not be in any way unde- 
sirable, all being born in the country, 
{nured to hard work, and healthy both 
in body and mind. They all wished 
to go to the mining or agricultural dis- 
tricts, for the Hungarians are essen- 
tially a rural people, not loving to live 
in towns; and, after inspection, they 
all started for the new work in far- 
away States. 

The departure was rather sad. We 
had got accustomed to one another, 
and I was fully rewarded for my la- 
bors by the real sympathy and confi- 
dence shown to me. Looking back on 
the long voyage, I could not recollect 
one single disagreeable or regrettable 
incident. Even those who had kept 
most to themselves or been to a cer- 
tain extent indifferent at first, after- 
wards became communicative. And I 
could not but recognize the remarkable 
qualities that were often hidden by 
rough or uncultivated exteriors. 

At leave-taking the simple folk ex- 
pressed their feelings in a most touch- 
ing way. sending a deputation of their 
leading men to thank me for my min- 
istrations. In a few simple words they 
expressed their gratitude. and said that 
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what they had appreciated most was 
that I had treated them more like 
friends than as inferiors, and that they 
were convinced that | had a sincere de- 
sire for their well-being and took a 
real interest and sympathy in their 
future lives. 

One of the most absorbing problems 
for any one interested in the social 
conditions of the human race is how to 
prevent the working classes from be- 
ing submerged in slums when an entire 
change of atmosphere and of the con- 
ditions of their lives takes place. 
They come from an existence of almost 
archaic simplicity and are drawn into 
the vortex of a great metropolis; the 
dangers are great and temptation is 
at hand, perhaps even more so when 
the first necessities are already pro- 
vided and there is money to spend on 
sensual pleasures, gambling and drink. 

On arriving in a new place, all the 
old deterrent influences cease. We 
must not forget that in those old homes 
each man was a social being, with his 
own ties and hindrances, surrounded 
by relatives and neighbors, in whose 
eyes even the poorest wishes to appear 
a respectable member of the commu- 
nity; and the barrenness of the daily 
life is lessened by the little interests 
and petty ambitions of a humble circle. 
On settling down under new conditions, ' 
lost in a surging sea of humanity, self- 
respect is easily lost and may disap- 
pear for ever. 

The great danger for such people is 
the possible loss of belief. Should 
their religious sense vanish, they have 
no higher ideals left to take its place, 
and they fall under the dominion of 
their lower instincts. Even in cases 
where the material life is not corrupt 
and the sense of duty prevents the 
people from coming in conflict with the 
laws, it is not enough if they are 
wholly without higher impulses and in- 
centive, such as love of the family, pa- | 
triotism. and faith in God. 
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When in America the newly-arrived 
settlers are so often complained of, it 
is always those people who are lacking 
in these very higher feelings who are 
regarded as a source of danger to the 
national ambitions. 

A fear is sometimes expressed that 
emigrants do not amalgamate quickly 
enough with the rest of the population. 
Public opinion often goes even further, 
and seems to believe that foreign coun- 
tries try to fan national interests in the 
United States. I do not know whether 
this is so or not, but, speaking from 
experience, I should say it would be a 
futile task. As to the first objection, 
that adult emigrants do not amalga- 
mate quickly enough, this is scarcely 
to be wondered at; for there must be 
difficulties for grown-up aliens in 
adapting themselves to the national 
characteristics, and especially in re- 


gard to the language: but the children 
born on American soil are as Amer- 
ican as if their parents had arrived 


with the first pilgrims. They are Yan- 
kees through and through, with all the 
exuberance of American youth. They 
have the same restless activity and 
craving for work, and, looking into 
the future, they see that life offers 
them the same chances and they hope 
to get as much advantage out of it as 
they can secure by their personal gifts. 

To the coming generation, the sto- 
ries recounted by their parents of the 
simple life in the hamlets at home, on 
the wooded slopes of the Carpathian 
Mountains, or on the Steppes of the 
lowlands, with all its melancholy and 
its crumbling institutions, can scarcely 
offer a very alluring temptation to 
return. 

A certain number of those who go 
out to seek for work return, after put- 
ting by a modest sum, not being able 
to take root in a new country; but it 
is the exception, if it ever happens at 
all, for the second generation, born in 
America and educated there and im- 
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bued with ideas of equality and democ- 
racy, to wish to return and settle down 
in the home of their fathers. 

During my stay in different parts of 
the United States I was astonished to 
note what a short time was required 
to transform the descendants of people 
who had emigrated from the different 
countries of Europe, whether from the 
frozen land of Scandinavia or from the 
sunny South, from Germany or Hun- 
gary, into a new race, which takes a 
little after all the others, yet at the 
same time is independent and apart, 
psychologically and physiologically, as 
striking in external appearance as in 
internal qualities. 

The populating of America is one of 
the most interesting features of mod- 
ern times. It is not less interesting 
to observe how the surplus of Europe 
was and is carried away towards these 
new countries. And it is not less in- 
structive to notice how the wave of 
migration has flowed, beginning first 
in the British Isles, whence it spread 
to the North of Europe, especially Ger- 
many, and then extended to the East, 
having now reached the Austrian Em- 
pire, whence over 200,000 emigrate 
yearly. There seems to be a regular 
ebb and flow; in view of the fact that 
from Germany ten or fifteen years ago 
there were over 100,000 emigrants 
yearly, the number now amounts to 
only one-fifth of that figure. 

If one dared to make a forecast of 
the future, when the political and 
economical struggles in the Dual Em- 
pire will have been brought to some 
termination one would expect that 
the tide, at present highest in the Car- 
pathian district, would follow its indi- 
cated course to the eastward, and 
would find its largest complement in 
the Balkan States. 

The great and uninterrupted flow of 
population to the New World in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
both in respect of extent and of por- 
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tent, can only be compared with the 
migration of mankind in the dawn of 
civilization. Millions and millions have 
left their fatherland in Burope and 
have founded new homes on the other 
side of the globe. It cannot be helped 
if this migration is sometimes detri- 
mental to the countries or to the indi- 
viduals concerned. One cannot place 
impediments on the freedom of the hu- 
man will. And who knows if it is not 
in obedience to a higher law, if we 
may not see the overruling hand of 
Providence directing the inhabitants of 
lands peopled only by savages and 
heathen, to be absorbed into civilized 
and Christian countries? 

This conviction, which must have 
been felt in the first stages of colo- 
nization, has lately been even more em- 
phasized on public occasions by states- 
men. - President Roosevelt, in _ his 
speeches of high moral and ethical 
character, constantly lays stress on 
simple life and healthy social condi- 
tions, on a strict family bond and the 
development of the religious sentiment 
as being the most essential duties of 
the citizen to uphold, and the strongest 
guarantee for the welfare of the 
country. 

But President or workman, neither 
he who holds the reins nor he who 
pulls, can fail to see that the greater 
and mightier a country grows, the 
more necessary it is that its internal 
life should improve in proportion with 
its external prosperity. 

If the first ambition was to become 
rich, and the second to become mighty 
the third should surely be to become 
better. Travelling as I did on an emi- 
grant boat, I had special opportunities 
of understanding that class which 
forms the greater part of the popula- 
tion, and is still providing millions of 
new comers. It is evident that for 
those enormous masses, who often lack 
the primary necessities of life, the first 
need of existence is to secure a living. 
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All higher aims must come afterwards, 
and the development of these is the 
united work of the home, the school, 
and the church. 

Those who have written on America, 
both foreigners and even more Ameri- 
cans, have been sometimes too hard, 
and have criticized too severely the 
roughness of the customs and unpol- 
ished manners of the States, they have 
omitted to take into account the primi- 
tiveness of the conditions from which 
many of the community have emerged. 

If on the occasion of my first visit, 
five years ago, I had become acquainted 
with all that American civilization and 
wealth can produce, in the splendor of 
social] life at New York and the refine- 
ment of artistic and literary knowledge 
at Boston, it was not less interesting 
this time to observe the conditions of 
the humblest and the life of the labor- 
ers. 

After all, the latter are the na- 
tion; the former are only the excep- 
tions. Occasions were not wanting 
when I could admire the life and the 
qualities of those who have not yet 
attained to prosperity, who may lack in 
polish but are not wanting in sterling 
attributes. 

How apt one is to judge people 
falsely from their appearance without 
knowing the conditions of their lives, 
and one hears only too often adjec- 
tives applied which are certainly mis- 
placed! How often is the expression 
“vulgar” used, when “crude” would be 
better employed, or “pushing” instead 
of “energetic”; and we don't seem to be 
aware that the fresh elements which 
have risen by their own efforts cannot 
understand and still less appreciate 
many of those conventions which are 
remnants of days gone by, and that 
indolence and sluggishness which still 
pretends to be high-bred or distin- 
guished. 

But I hope to dwell in future papers 
on all these features merely touched on 
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here. I will now only say that what 
impressed me most was the capacity of 
work and production displayed alike 
by people and land—work in its es- 
sence—work as an abstract force—all 
in short that the word expresses—work 
displayed as much by the individual as 
by the community. It is this open and 
unlimited field, this respect for work, 
which draws not only the active minds 
The Monthly Review. 
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towards the shores of the New Country 
but the humblest from the Old World— 
work which dominates, which is ad- 
mired as the motive force, work which 
can raise the lowest of beggars to the 
greatest height in the social scale—in- 
defatigable work, which has made the 
United States the leading Power of the 
present day. 

Vay de Vaya and Luskod. 





THE COMING STRUGGLE 


It seems to us, as impartial and 
sympathetic observers, that a very 
serious crisis may be ahead of 
the United States. Another stage 
has been reached in the slow but in- 
evitable progress towards national uni- 
fication, and the present question may 
quite conceivably prove the most im- 
portant that has been raised since the 
Civil War. It was foreshadowed in 
1891, after the lynching of certain Ital- 
ians in New Orleans, when the Fed- 
eral Government were unable to guar- 
antee to Italy that the Government of 
Louisiana would take steps to prevent 
the recurrence of such outrages. It is 
the old conflict between the central and 
the local authorities, between the na- 
tion and the States, and it reaches an 
acute form when for some reason or 
other State action affects foreign rela- 
tions, for which the Federal Govern- 
ment alone is responsible. In 1891 
the question was put by, but it is raised 
now under conditions which make 
some sort of settlement inevitable. 
For the foreign Power concerned is 
Japan, the United States’s near and 
most formidable neighbor, and at the 
head of the nation stands a President 
who is not accustomed to shirk dif- 
ficulties or tolerate anachronisms. The 
agitation against the Japanese in San 
Francisco seems to have been begun 
by the Labor Unions, who control the 
municipal elections. Jealousy of all 
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immigrant labor, white or colored, 
which is preventing the rebuilding of 
that beautiful city, suggested to the 
Union leaders that it might be worth 
while to start a race agitation. The 
enterprise prospered, and presently the 
State Board of Education followed 
suit by prohibiting the attendance of 
Oriental children, including Japanese, 
at white schools. There was nothing 
against the Japanese children, who, the 
President declares, are remarkable for 
their brightness and cleanliness, and 
the motive of the exclusion was po- 
litical, not educational. Since the ac- 
tion of California was a breach of 
Japan's Treaty rights, Japan protested, 
and the President in his Message to 
Congress announced in unmistakable 
terms that such a policy could not be 
tolerated on the part of any State. 
Meantime Mr. Metcalf, the Secretary 
of Commerce, was appointed to report 
on the matter, and in his Report, pre- 
sented to Congress on Tuesday, he 
more than justifies the President’s 
opinion. If a State refuses to do its 
duty in protecting the property and 
privileges of residents enjoying Treaty 
rights, then it is the business of the 
Federal Government to use all its 
forces, civil and military, for the pur- 
pose. Now, as we understand the law 
of the United States, a Treaty duly 
ratified by the Senate becomes part of 
the law of the land, and is binding 
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on all States. California, then, would 
seem to be acting ultra vires in the 
present case. But Senator Rayner, of 
Maryland, a distinguished Constitu- 
tional lawyer, has an ingenious answer. 
A foreign Government, he says, in 
dealing with the United States, must 
be assumed to understand the Amer- 
ican Constitution and therefore it is 
right to read into any Treaty the pro- 
viso that the Federal Government can- 
not surrender any privilege which 
clearly belongs to the States. Now ed- 
ucation is a matter which is within 
State jurisdiction, and therefore an ex- 
clusion of educational questions is im- 
plied in all treaties. We do not at- 
tempt to pronounce on the law of the 
matter, to settle which a test action is 
being brought. But the difficulty will 
not be solved if the President is vic- 
torious in the Courts. The means by 
which a refractory and possibly law- 
breaking State is to be coerced into 
obedience is the real root of the 
trouble, and we do not wonder that the 
President has appealed to San Fran- 
cisco to settle matters on the basis of 
comity rather than of legal rights. 
The incident is the beginning of the 
struggle of a nation, entering into self- 
conscious life, to free itself from the 
fetters of particularism which a Con- 
stitution more than a century old has 
riveted upon it. Splendid instrument 
of government as is the United States 
Constitution from many points of view, 
it has certain very serious demerits. 
It was framed to provide safeguards 
against dangers which have long since 
disappeared, and ‘to encourage certain 
forces which to-day are more in need 
of control. The States are given a 
wide autonomy: the nation is checked 
on every hand by witra vires provisions. 
This was well enough so long as the 
States were little countries by them- 
selves, cut off by wide economic and 
social guifs from each other. But now 
that there are common problems and 
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common perils throughout the whole 
Union, to arm localities with ob- 
structive powers is to play into the 
hands of reaction and dishonesty, and 
to make any continuous national pol- 
icy impossible. Unlike the custom in 
most federations, all powers not specif- 
ically delegated to the central Gov- 
ernment are assumed to remain with 
the States, which are thus treated as 
the more important unit. Hence when 
a new question arises for which no del- 
egated powers have been provided, the 
central Government is helpless, how- 
ever desirable it may be that the mat- 
ter be treated as national] rather than 
local. A good instance was the In- 
come-tax, which the Supreme Court in 
1895 pronounced illegal. On the merits 
there was everything to be said for a 
national Income-tax, but the Constitu- 
tion was adamant. The same difficulty 
will arise if any attempt is made to 
tax overgrown fortunes, or to subject 
the Trusts to a rigorous supervision. 
Legislation on labor and commercial 
questions, on criminal and divorce 
law, and on a dozen other matters 
which are of national interest is im- 
possible for. the national Government. 
The pettiest of Western States might 
pass laws which would be a disgrace 
to civilization, but which the national 
Government and the other State Legis- 
latures would be bound to recognize. 
The first clause, therefore, in any re- 
forming policy must be Constitutional 
reform on the lines of recognizing the 
superior importance of the Federal 
Government and giving it wider terms 
of reference and a more stringent con- 
trol. Of what value is an Executive, 
in dealing with foreign nations, when 
its decisions may be set at naught by 
some minor State acting strictly within 
its legal rights? 

More power for the nation,—this fs 
President Roosevelt’s appeal. No sane 
observer can deny its urgency and its 
reason; but whether it is likely to be 
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successful is a more doubtful matter. 
The Senate have already shown them- 
selves suspicious of what they term 
“Executive usurpation.” People in 
America have scarcely as yet grasped 
the whole meaning of nationality. ‘The 
spirit wakes in them with magnificent 
fire and energy at a crisis, but they go 
back to their daily work and forget 
about it. The Democratic Party, who 
have long constituted themselves the 
guardians of State rights, will seize 
upon this excellent fighting issue. In 
the words of Senator Rayner, they 
“will oppose every movement in favor 
of centralization which will result in 
the surrender of any rights of the 
States not delegated to the Federal 
Government by the Constitution.” 
And probably not a few Republicans 
will take the conservative view and 
oppose any tampering with what they 
regard as the sacrosanct charter of 
their country. But Mr. Roosevelt is 
very much in earnest, and.the impasse 
is very serious. Is there any way out? 
The difficulty of carrying a specific 
reform of the Constitution is so im- 
mense as to place the attempt outside 
practical politics. An amendment must 
first he carried through Congress; next 
The Spectator. 
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it must be ratified in three-fourths of 
the States by a uniform machinery, 
which may be either the Legislatures 
or ad hoc Conventions. With such an 
intricate pilgrimage before them, it is 
small wonder that amendments to the 
Constitution have only been carried 
twice,—once in 1804, and once in very 
special circumstances after the Civil 
War. We cannot believe that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, for all his power, 
could succeed in passing any central- 
izing amendment. But would it not be 
possible to pass one amendment,—to 
make amendments more easy? After 
all, the cumbrousness of the machine 
affects Democrat and Republican alike, 
and while there may be something to 
be said against the policy of centraliza- 
tion, there is no argument against giv- 
ing the American people power to 
make their Constitution adequate to 
their political development. It is sig- 
nificant that the Eastern States in gen- 
eral support the President in this 
crisis. We sincerely hope that the po- 
litical instinct of the great Republic 
will prevent a new cleavage between 
nationalism and parochialism, where 
the territorial division will be, not North 
and South, but East and West. 
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Lovers of the picturesyue in speech 
have fallen on evil days. The process 
goes on apace of denuding the English 
language of everything colored, vivid, 
and pictorial, of everything that sug- 
gests delight in exercising the faculty 
of speech, that is redolent of gossip in 
the chimney-corner, of stories told by 
people who enjoyed the telling, to 
whom the color and flavor of the words 
was as the color and flavor of wine. 
To the gilded youth at one end of 
the scale words appear to have become 
algebraic symbols. All mortal things to 
them are either “ripping” or “rotten.” 


They are too idle to talk. The poor, 
indeed, use a more extensive vocabu- 
lary, the booty brought back from ill- 
omened adventures in the unknown 
realm of bookish words. But the old 
racy turns of speech, the vivacious, un- 
expected phrases are heard no more. 
Various cause have helped to bring this 
about. The hurry of the modern world, 
the want of leisure, the loss of the 
power of taking delight in simple 
things, the levelling influence of the 
Board schoo] and the cheap Press, the 
sweeping away of dialect by the in- 
vading Cockney flood, perhaps above 
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all the decay of faith, have had a hand 
in it. ‘Talk that is a pleasure in itself, 
and not a mere hurried communication, 
becomes as extinct as letter-writing. 

A generation ago the old leisurely, 
pre-railroad way of speaking was still 
common. Phrases were heard con- 
stantly that had come down from me- 
dizeval days, and had English history in 
them. The present writer remembers 
one admirable expression, “Your noble 
has come to a ninepence,” which must 
have come down orally from Plantag- 
enet and Tudor England. “A bigger 
thief was never hanged at Tyburn” 
was a picturesque piece of vitupera- 
tion which recalled the past. Margaret 
Roper found her father in the Tower 
“im a peck of troubles.” People are 
rarely in a peck of troubles now. A 
poor woman will tell you her worries, 
and add drearily “sickening, I calls it.” 
All zest seems dying from the queru- 
lous talk of dwellers in mean streets 
and even of the country poor, though 
rustic Sanchos are here and there to be 
found. “Here I am,” exclaims one of 
Wilkie Collins’s characters, “as large 
as life, as hot as fire, and as happy as 
aking.” This is not the way in which 
people now announce their arrival. “A 
king’s ransom” is a most beautiful and 
romantic phrase, opening a window 
upon vanished England. One never 
hears it now. A cottage woman will 
hardly say of her attempts to reason 
with an obdurate husband, “It’s talking 
to the wall.” Nor does one hear 
“wrong in the upper story,” to which 
the Tuscans give the charming turn, 
“His clock goes badly.” “He hasn’t a 
sixpence to bless himself with” is still 
current. “To bless oneself” is of 
course to make the sign of the Cross. 
There is a delectable Tuscan phrase 
“mandar uno via segnato e benedetto” 
—“to send one away signed and 
blessed,”’ which seems to lend itself to 
ironical applications. ‘“‘Pagare il giorno 
di San Mai,” “to pay on the feast of 
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St. Never,” is another felicity of that 
charming tongue. These are capital 
examples of happy human speech—the 
speech of leisurely people with time to 
talk and to delight in talking. To be 
just, one has heard a poor woman in 
an English village say of the good par- 
son, “he’s always either fishing or 
mending the net.” A few picturesque 
phrases survive—“they live like fight- 
ing cocks,” a little eighteenth-century 
genre picture; or “to keep the wolf 
from the door,” a glimpse into the im- 
memorial human past. One still hears 
occasionally “born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth,” the French “né coiff6,” 
and “under his thumb” from time to 
time recalls the arena. But they are 
heard more and more rarely, and one 
feels that they are doomed, even “as 
drunk as a lord,” delightful echo from 
three-bottle days. The French version 
of this, by the way, is “ivre comme un 
polonais.” The Jews say “drunk as 
Lot.” “Limbo,” with its incomparable 


suggestion of remote and dim obscu- 
rity, has vanished from spoken English. 
Even “old Nick” and “old Harry” are 
going, and it is doubtful if Breton peas- 
ants will long continue to speak of “le 


vieux Guillaume.” The present writer 
heard him spoken of the other day as 
“the old St. Nichol,” Satan thus being 
confused with the gentle saint of Bari, 
the helper of mariners and friend of lit- 
tle children. The decay of faith and 
speech go hand in hand. 

Old peeple playing cards will some- 
times let fall the quaintest phrases. 
The three of clubs will be called “the 
devil’s bed-post.” The phrase evokes 
an old maids’ card-party in a country 
town, when the lawyer and the vicar 
have joined Miss Patience and Miss 
Jane in a rubber in their low lavender- 
scented room. The frantic modern 
bridge-player is about as likely to find 
fancifully descriptive names for the 
different cards as the motorist rushing 
along the road to pause and mark the 
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veinings of a wayside wood anemone. 
One would like to think, though there 
is no evidence, that in la vieille France 
old-world players gave the court-cards 
their proper names of knights and la- 
dies dead, and that, for instance, a 
player putting down the knave of clubs 
would say “I play Lancelot.” 

Time was when in a village a stupid 
youth was a “numskull,” and a gen- 
erally useful person a “factotum.” 
Now such words are seldom used. 
There is a whole class of words, each 
coined at first by some vivacious mind, 
which at once vividly express their 
meaning. Such a word is “kill-joy,” 
the French “trouble-féte.” “Wet- 
blanket” is a more popular version. 
Tuscan is perhaps the richest of all lan- 
guages in these. The first that comes 
to mind is a splendid example—“mazza- 
sette,” “kill-seven,” for a swaggering 
blusterer. English possesses many of 
these, the full force of which we do not 
always appreciate. ‘“Spendthrift” is 
an instance. When one realizes that 
the prodigal is spending the hoarded 
savings of his father’s and grand- 
father’s toil, the word is seen to be ad- 
mirably expressive. But who coins 
such words now, or indeed what new 
words are made at all? The new ma- 
chines must have names, and the pop- 
ulace cuts down “bicycle” into “bike.” 

The dying out of religious practices 
from the life of the people tends more 
than anything else to the impoverish- 
ment of their speech. For the last 
three hundred years spoken English 
has been filled with Biblical allusions, 
and if the Bible ceases to be read in 
the schools we must expect these to 
die out, as the proverbs of the saints 
died out after the Reformation. When 
Christian facts and legends and prac- 
tices are a common possession, and ref- 
erences to them are understood by 
everybody, they come into the people's 
talk in all sorts of quaint and amusing 
ways. In Spain it is a most natural 
thing for the discontented guest to say 
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that the innkeeper has baptized the 
wine, and his wife has confirmed it. 
To give some examples. The gigantic 
stature of St. Christopher is proverbial 
all over Europe. The myth of the 
Eastern Church about him, by the way, 
says, “There is a wonderful thing to 
relate about this glorious martyr, and 
that is that he had a dog’s head.” The 
present writer well remembers the 
amazement with which before he knew 
of the Eastern story he saw St. Christo- 
pher so depicted in a shop window in 
Tottenham Court Road. The Western 
version softens this into “he was of 
fearful and terrible cheer,” and dwells 
chiefly upon his immense size. So in 
Tuscany they call a huge hand “una 
mano di San Cristoforo.” Again, they 
say “He is so thin that you can feel 
the Paternosters in his back.” The 
Paternosters are the large beads of 
the rosary—the knots in the backbone. 
In Spain a thick and difficult knot is a 
Paternoster. One last example which 
is indeed an inspiration. The Tuscan 
phrase for “to make a long story of 
anything” is “fare un Passio.” A “Pas- 
sio” is, of course, one of the long Pas- 
sion Gospels of Holy Week. “Long as 
a Palm Sunday Gospel,” if one coined 
the phrase, would still be intelligible 
in England, in spite of the decay of 
church-going, but the true “Passio” is 
twice the length. The singing of the 
Passio, the words of each character be- 
ing rendered by different persons, is a 
great function. One sees the friendly 
group of gossips, and the narrator tap- 
ping on his snuff-box, giving the words 
and imitating the voices of the persons 
of his trifling drama, bringing out each 
point of his village story, as every de- 
tail is recorded by the Evangelists. It 
is pleasant to think that such flowers 
of speech still blossom in remote cor- 
ners of Europe, but in England these 
things are gone. Whatever the advan- 
tages of Board school culture, the 
Church may fairly claim that she is able 
to add more color and variety to life. 
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THE LOTUS EATERS. 


A certain noble sensuousness is the 
note of the poetry of our heroic age: 
a certain mournful wistfulness is the 
note of the poetry of our romantic pe- 
riod. Yet it is remarkable that this 
mournful wistfulness never deepens 
into the profound sadness that breathes 
from the works of our older writers. 
A man must first have been enraptured 
by the joy and the beauty of earthly 
existence to feel to the full the sublime 
vanity of it all. 


And, like the baseless fabric of this 
vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe 
itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like the insubstantial pageant 
faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We dre such 


stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little 


life 
Is rounded with a sleep,— 


is written in a frame of mind far dif- 
ferent from that in which Shelley 
wrote: 


Alas! I have nor hope, nor health, 
Nor peace within nor calm around, 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found ... 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away a life of care. 


The melancholy of Shakespeare re- 
sembles rather that of Alexander. It 
is the very ecstacy of the spirit of ad- 
venture. He has grasped the power 
and the glory of earth, and its finitude 
and transitoriness drive his imagina- 
tion in upon itself and make him at 


last a visionary. Thereupon he gives 
over writing, and recovering, in the 
stillness of all ambition, the simplicity 
and blitheness of his youth, resettles 
quietly in the little country town in 
which he was born. 


We poets in our youth begin in glad- 
ness; 

said Wordsworth, who held to the old 
tradition; but most of his successors 
seem in their youth to have begun in 
despondency. Instead of opening their 
souls to the fair impression of things, 
and exercising and delighting their 
senses with the glowing pageantry of 
life, they let their imagination feed 
upon the sweet and unwholesome fruits 
of melancholy. Sadness seemed to 
them to be a more poetic thing than 
joy. Perhaps it is, if it Be true, 
vehement and deep: for it is in mo 
ments of tragic grief that the depths 
of our nature are revealed. The young 
poets of the new school, however, were 
only fantastically sad. 

It was the pleasure of mild-minded 
melancholy that enticed them, and its 
introspective quality: the melancholy 
that divides a man from his kind and 
keeps him a prisoner in the hollow 
Lotus-land. As is seen in the verses 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats, the latest and 
most romantic of the writers of the 
romantic school, the more completely 
a poet surrenders himself to the lux- 
ury of sorrow, the less quick and pas- 
sionate grows his sense of the majesty 
of human woe. Passively contem- 
plative, he cares only for the loveliness 
of sorrowful things, their poignancy 
disconcerts him; so he weaves his rev- 
eries out of dead desires and dead re- 
grets, fading memories and dim, leg- 
endary figures of spectral beauty, and 
frames therefrom an artificial paradise 
of dreams in which he moves, a 
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shadow among shadows, solitary, dis- 
consolate and ineffectual. 

The deplorable result of the romantic 
movement in our political literature 
was to disconnect that literature, for 
the first time in our history, from the 
general life of the nation. Shakespeare 
and Milton wrote for the commonalty, 
and Wordsworth, who held in this also 
to old tradition, attempted, at least, to 
do so. They tried to kindle the imag- 
ination, enrich the mind and touch the 
heart of the common people. To this 
end they made legend, history, politics, 
religion and even philosophy the mat- 
ter of poetry, and they kept that poetry 
simple, sensuous and passionate, so 
that it might come home to men’s bus- 
iness and bosoms. Hence their work 
was distinguished by that profound ap- 
plication of ideas to life which com- 
pelled the admiration of the leader of 
the great French movement of enlight- 
enment in the eighteenth century. And 
with all this it remained poetry of the 
supreme order. It was popular, and 
yet it was wanting neither in exquisite- 
ness and beauty of execution, nor in 
largeness and sublimity of conception. 
It moved the peasant almost as power- 
fully as the sacred Book which he re- 
garded as the very handiwork of God, 
and it filled with wonder and delight 
the amateur of the delicacies of fine 
literature. ; 

The poetry of the romantic school, 
on the other hand, far from having any 
connection with the general life of the 
nation, was a kind of charm that dead- 
ened one’s sense of that general life. 
The new writers were merchants of 
the incantations and faery visions that 
come between a man and the deeds of 
his hand and the hopes of his heart: 


If there were dreams to sell. 
What would you buy? 
Some cost a passing-bell, 
And some a sigh, 
That shakes from life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
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If there were dreams to sell... 
What would you buy? 
That was the burden of their songs. 
The sick, languid and discontented spir- 
its of their age came to them and pur- 
chased dreams of demoniac power, 
dreams of earthly love and heavenly, 
dreams of beauty and sorrow, dreams 
of social reform, dreams of everything; 
and then passed out too from the storm 
and sunshine of actual existence into 
the hollow Lotus-land. Addressed to a 
little circle of over-cultivated and idle 
people who liked to refine upon their 
feelings, English poetry was perverted 
from a sweetening, ennobling and gen- 
eral influence in life, into an enervat- 
ing, distracting and narrow influence in 
life. It became something that the 
people could not understand: something 
that was fashioned as a means 
of escape from the world which 
they loved, and which they la- 
bored to make more pleasant, and 
more beautiful for their children. 
The art of Marlowe, Shakespeare and 
Milton fell into common disrepute. 
The London ’prentices were no longer 
moved to rapture by ideas of chivalry 
and heroism, as were the lads who fol- 
lowed Ralph in “The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle.” They turned instead 
for recreation to the realism of the 
music-hall and regarded the romantic 
poets, not without some justification, as 
the proper objects of vulgar ridicule. 
In vain did some of the men of the 
later school of romanticism try to touch 
the popular mind by other means than 
poetry: by painting, by the revival of 
craftsmanship, by fiction and criticism. 
Having grow weary, as Tennyson and 
Matthew Arnold had done, of the lone- 
liness and the eerieness of their artifi- 
cial paradise, they did not, like Tenny- 
son and Arnold, abandon it, and come 
down to the world and work there 
cheerfully and without anodynes. Art 
to them was still a refuge from the 
misery of human life, and they wanted 
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to lead the English people into the 
place of shelter which they had found. 
The English people wisely declined to 
follow them, as, I think, the Irish people 
will decline to follow their disciples 
who are now working to the same end 
in Lreland. 

The English romantic movement that 
Coleridge and Byron, Shelley and 
Keats began, and Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones, William Morris and Pater de- 
veloped, was not only ineffectual, it 
was disastrous. It impaired the great 
traditions of English literature, and it 
impaired even the genius of the men 
who succeeded in freeing themselves 
from its conventions. None of them 
was equal to his task: the task of doing 
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in the age of Victoria that which 
Shakespeare had accomplished in the 
age of Elizabeth, and Milton in the 
age of Cromwell. In my opinion, there 
is immeasurably more of the stuff and 
spirit of great poetry in the formless 
prose of Walt Whitman than in all the 
delicate verse of the writers of the ro- 
mantic school. He, ina brave attempt 
to glorify with light and warmth and 
beauty the sombre and immense new 
world of modern thought, 


Perished in the chariot of the sun: 


they, in a vain endeavor to forget the 

existence of that world, became merely 

the idle singers of an empty day. 
Edward Wright. 





A VISIT TO BOTH CAMPS. 


Mr. Punch approached the door of the 
tent. 

“The Captain of the Commons, | pre- 
sume?” he said, as he raised his 
hat. 

“Well,” said the Captain, 
your business?” 

“Observe the white flag,” said Mr. 
Punch, taking out his handkerchief. 
“This is, in fact, purely a friendly visit. 
I am come to interview you on behalf 
of my readers.” Here he referred for 
a moment to his note-book. “What,” 
he continued, “are your views with re- 
gard to the coming contest?” 

“Ah, my dear Sir,” said the Captain, 
“IT did not recognize you for the mo- 
ment. Pray sit down. Very cold the 
weather is. Yes. The contest? Ah, 
yes. Well, roughly speaking, the strug- 
gle will be one of Birth v. Brains. I 
need hardly say that Brains will win 
in the end.” 

“*Brains,’” said Mr. Punch, writing 
rapidly in his note-book. “That's you, 
I suppose?” 

“Of course. At present we are not 


“what's 


quite sure what nickname we shall 
adopt for the contest, but probably it 
will be ‘The Brainy Ones.’ I myself,” 
he added proudly, “am known as ‘The 
People’s Will.’” 

“The People’s Will,” wrote Mr. 
Punch, “And are you adopting the 2— 
3—2 formation or the 3—2—3?” 

“Neither. The  ‘all-talking-at-once 
formation’ has always been ours.” 

“I see. Now I think my readers 
would like from you a few words on 
the moral aspect of the struggle.” 

“Well, it’s like this. I am “The Peo- 
ple’s Will,’ and the Lords have defied 
me. And they attacked and brutally 
ill-treated ‘Education’ Bill, one of our 
strongest and most popular Forwards. 
And to make matters worse they have 
just shown that they are too cowardly 
to tackle ‘Trade Disputes’ Bill.” 

“But you can’t have it both ways,” 
argued Mr. Punch. “You can’t make it 
first a cause of offence that they 
mangled one Bill, and then a cause of 
offence that they didn’t mangle an- 
other. If——” 
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“Excuse me,” said the Captain 
coldly, “but didn’t you say you came 
here to interview me?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Then why are you doing all the 
talking? As I was saying—who are 
the Lords that they should oppose “The 
People’s Will’? They are representa- 
tive of nothing but their own incom- 
petence.” 

“Representative of nothing but their 
own incompetence,” wrote Mr. Punch. 
“Is that really your own? It sounds 
more like ‘The People’s David.’ And 
when will the contest begin?” he went 
on hastily. 

“Well, I can’t say exactly. The posi- 
tion is this. We have defied them to 
do their worst, and they are doing it. 
But we still defy them. So now it is 
their move again.” 

“I see. I suppose it is useless to 
suggest arbitration?” 

“Quite. . .. Oh, must you be going? 
Well, tell your readers that my final 
message is, ‘May the best boat win!’ 
Which is us,” he added, after a pause. 

Mr. Punch found his way out of the 
camp; and went up the hill and down 
again the other side into the enemy's 
camp. 

“The Captain of the Lords, I pre- 
sume?” he said, as he raised his hat. 

“Hallo,” said the Captain. “What is 
it?” 

“Observe the white flag,” said Mr. 
Punch. “This is a friendly visit. I am 
come to interview you on behalf of 
my readers. “What,” he had it off by 
heart this time—“what are your views 
with regard to the coming contest?” 

“Roughly,” said the Captain, “that 
it’s been a jolly long time coming.” 

“Rut when it does come?” 

“Then it will be one of Gas v. 
Brains. I need hardly say that Brains 
will win in the end.” 

“‘Brains,’” said Mr. Punch, writing 
rapidly in his note-book. “That’s you, 
I suppose?” 
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“Of course. We are known as “The 
Brainy Ones,’ you know. At least you 
might tell your readers so.” 

“Certainly. And what formation are 
you adopting?” 

“The sit-tight-formation has always 
been ours. It has carried every scrum 
so far.” 

“Ah yes. Now I think my readers 
would like from you a few words on 
the moral aspect of the struggle.” 

“*Moral’?” said the Captain. “I 
don’t know about moral, but the com- 
mon sense of it is this. The People 
don’t know wihat’s good for them.” 

“And you?” 

“That’s what we’re here for. All 
this rot about interpreting the People’s 
Will—is all—well, rot. That’s not where 
we come in. The Commons do that. 
At least they think they do. We are 
here to protect the People against them- 
selves. Like a father with his chil- 
dren. That sort of idea.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well,” said Mr. 
Punch; “but how is it that it’s always 
one particular party you're protecting 
against itself, and never the other?” 

“Excuse me,” said the Captain 
coldly, “but didn’t you say you came 
here to interview me?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Then why are you doing all the 
talking?” 

Mr. Punch apologized. 

“But give me.” he said, “a final mes- 
sage to take to my readers.” 

“Well,” said the Captain, “all I can 
say is, ‘May the best boat win!’ ” 

“Which is you?’ suggested the Sage. 

“Oh, well, if you say so,” laughed 
the Captain. “Good-bye. Come again 
next year and see us. We shall still 
be here.” 


When Mr. Punch was on neutral 
ground again he took out his note- 
book. and read it carefully. 

“Arbitration no good,” he repeated 
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to himself. “Il wonder.” Suddenly a 
brilliant idea occurred to him. He 
snapped his pocket-book, replaced it, 
and began once more to climb the hill. 
Punch. 
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At the top, in full view of both camps, 
he ostentatiously opened, for purposes 
of common consultation, his one hun- 
dred and thirty-first volume. 
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“The first volume of Zola’s letters 
‘will be published early this year. 


The December number of The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine is the last to appear 
under the editorship of Mr. A. H. Bul- 
len. Short as has been Mr. Bullen’s 
connection with the magazine, it has 
served to raise it to a high position in 
restoring to it a pleasantly archeolog- 
ical flavor. 


Several of Ibsen’s posthumous works 
are likely to be published in the near 
future. A Danish Christmas annual 
has printed a hitherto lost poem by 
him, “To my Accomplices,” written in 
1864 as a bitter greeting to Norway for 
mot helping Denmark in the war with 
Germany. It disappeared in some mys- 
‘tterious way, and Ibsen himself re- 
garded it as definitely lost, but recently 
it came to light again. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are publishing 
“Lord Milner’s Work in South Africa,” 
from its commencement in 1897 to the 
‘peace of Vereeniging, 1902, containing 
hitherto unpublished information. by 
W. Basil Worsfold; “Edinburg under 
Sir Walter Scott,” by W. T. Fyfe; 
“Sidney Herbert, Lord Herbert of 
Lea,” in two volumes, by Lord Stan- 
more; “Heidelberg. its Princes and its 
Palaces.” by Elizabeth Godfrey. 
Among E. P. Dutton & Co.’s forthcom- 
ing books is “Dampier’s Voyages 
Round the World,” etc., from 1679 to 
1691. with maps and illustrations, in 
‘two volumes, edited by John Masefield. 


Vol. | contains a fac-simile title page 
from the Gth edition published in 1717. 


Messrs. Routledge will publish this 
month a new edition of Macauiay’s 
History of England, edited by Mr. 
Tl. F. Henderson, whose aim has been 
to bring the work abreast of the most 
recent information. Macaulay’s own 
notes have been supplemented, many 
new notes have been added, errors 
have been corrected, and in regard to 
those points on which Macaulay has 
been severely criticized full informa- 
tion has been given. The new edition 
is to appear in two forms—in one vol- 
ume in the Library of Historical Lit- 
erature, and in five volumes in the 
New Universal Library. 


Among the spring books to come 
from Messrs. Constable is “The Diary 
of General William Dyott,” edited in 
two volumes by R. W. Jeffery. Gen- 
eral William Dyott, who was born in 
1761, commanded the 25th Regiment at 
the capture in Grenada in 1796, and 
five years later commanded a brigade 
in the battle which led to the capture 
of Alexandria and the capitulation of 
the French army. His last experience 
of active service was in the luckless 
Walcheren expedition of 1809. General 
William Dyott was aide-de-camp to 
George III. in 1801, and a personal 
friend of William IV., with whom he 
first became acquainted in Nova Scotia, 
at which station the “Sailor King”’— 
then Prince William-—was commanding 
the Andromeda frigate. 
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Among the Spring books to come 
from Mr. Fisher Unwin will be “Coil- 
lard of the Zambesi: The Lives of 
Francois and Christina Coillard, of the 
Paris Missionary Society (1834-1904),” 
by C. W. Mackintosh. The romantic 
side of missionary life is brought out 
in the narrative of Francois Coillard’s 
labors in South and Central Africa, 
which extended over the period of the 
most rapid development of these re- 
gions—1858 to 1904. The first twenty 
years were spent in Basutoland; the 
last twenty in Barotseland, north of 
the Victoria Falls—a vast territory in 
which M. Coillard and his wife (a Scots- 
woman) were the first Europeans to 
settle. The intervening years were 
chiefly spent in travel and exploration 
among the Mashona and Matabele 
tribes. 


Remarking that although it has been 
decided that the ashes of Zola are to 
rest in the Pantheon, it does not fol- 
, low that they will remain there for- 
ever, The Academy goes on to say: 


There is an ambiguity about the 
Pantheon which must have puzzled 
many a visitor, and the nature of the 
fame that it confers is somewhat doubt- 
ful too. For the Pantheon is a church 
without an altar: it is a classic edifice 
built in memory of a medizval saint. 
Its aisles are not veiled in seemly 
gloom, but are flooded with light, as is 
natural in a temple designed in the cen- 
tury of Voltaire. On the dome is a 
painting of St. Geneviave, the prophet- 
ess; on a pediment is a bas-relief that 
represents the Fatherland rewarding its 
great men. The Parisians saw at once 
that the Pantheon was no church, and 
they made it a place of interment for 
distinguished people. Mirabeau was 
the first to be buried there, but he was 
not allowed to stay, and the same fate 
befell Marat. So, too, it is only the 
tombs of Voltaire and Rousseau that 
are shown: at the Restoration their 
ashes were flung into the Seine. 
Lannes, the hero of Saragossa, was 
more fortunate. Victor Hugo has been 
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there for some twenty years. In 1848 
the Pantheon became for the second 
time a church. It is the Campo Santo 
or the Westminster Abbey of Paris, 
but with a considerable difference. 


The Prix Goncourt for 1906, of the 
value of 5,000 francs, has _ been 
awarded to the brothers Jéréme and 
Jean Tharaud for their book with the 
title “Dingley, Tillustre Ecrivain,” 
which at the third ballot obtained six 
out of ten votes. The prize-winners 
are natives of Poitou, and their book, 
which contains only about 150 pages, 
is described as “une étude de l’impé- 
rialisme anglais incarné dans un ro- 
mancier tel que Rudyard Kipling, si 
lon veut.” From the account which 
the Academy gives of it, the book is 
a not very friendly satire. It is a 
study of an Englishman, whose proto- 
type is perhaps Kipling. In any case, 


he has won fame at forty; soldiers sing 
his verses when they set out for a 
campaign, and he is known for his pa- 


triotism and his belief in the mission 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. But it is the 
moment of the Boer War, and English 
pride had been sorely wounded. Ding- 
ley wishes to offer some consolation to 
his country and sketches out a plan 
for a novel in which a miserable loafer 
enlists and under the influence of the 
war develops into a hero. To get the 
local color he goes to Capetown with 
his wife and child. Leaving them 
there, he starts for the veldt. But the 
child sickens and the father is re- 
ealled. A Boer who captures him lets 
him go and helps him on his way. and 
he reaches his child in time to kiss it 
before it dies. The Boer is taken 
fighting and is condemned to death. 
Dingley, who might have saved him, 
refuses to intercede. His novel has an 
immense sale,and when its incidents are 
represented by means of a bioscope in 
a public hall in London, the picture of 
the execution of the Boer is received 
with tumultuous applause. 





